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MANCHESTER LECTURES. 
LECTURE Il. 
27th December, 1831. 
GENTLEMEN, 

[ am this evening, under your indul- 
gence, to enter upon a defence of the 
fourteen propositions which | have put 
forth in print, and which those who live 
in idleness upon the fruit of the toil of 


) the people have not serupled to declare 
» to be utterly subversive of the institu- 
» tions of the country. 
» those propositions are as follows :— 


“a 
4 


The first three of 


‘1. To put an end to all pensions, sine- 


q cures, grants, allowances, half-pay, 


and all other emoluments now paid 
out of the taxes, except for such 
public services as, upon a very 
scrupulous examination, shall be 
found fully to merit them ; and to 
reduce all salaries to the American 
standard, 

. To discharge the standing army, ex- 
cept such part of the crdnance and 
artillery as may be necessary. to 
muintain the arsenals at the sea- 
ports in a state of readiness for 
war ; and to abolish the military 
academies, and dispose of all bar- 
racks and other property now ap- 
plied to military uses. 

- To make the counties, each according 
to its whole number of members of 
Parliament, maintain and equip a 
body of militia, horse as Well as 
foot and artillery, at the county 
expense, and to have these bodies, 
as they are in America, mustered 
at Stated periods; so that at any 





time, a hundred thousand efficient) 


men may be ready to come into the 

field, if the defence of the kingdom 

require it. 
Now, gentlemen, is there anything 
here destructive of the institutions of 
the country? This phrase, “ instidu- 
tions of the country,” has become very 
fashionable, ever since a reform of the 
Parliament has been proposed by the 


Ministers. In the absence of all argu- 
ment, in the abserce of everything 


amounting to a_ rational objection 
against the Reform Bill, the general and 
sweeping charge of its tending to de- 
stroy the institutions of the country, has 
been in the mouth of every one, from 
the highest to the lowest, who saw, in 
the natural operation of that bill, the 
sure termination of that base corruption 
which has so long disgraced, and that 
system of plunder which has so long 
been beggaring, this country, which 
was once the foremost in the world for 
honour and for happiness. 

Well, now, before we go further, be- 
fore we enter on a consideration of the 
propositions which you have permitted 
me to read to you, let us, since these 
enemies of the Reform Bill will not do 
it, nawe the institutions of the country ; 
let us say what they are; and then we 
shall be better able to judge whether 
these propositions of mine have any 
tendency to destroy these institutions. 
It will herdly be pretended that the 
power of justices of the peace to trans- 
port men for seven years for being in 
pursuit of their hares and pheasants, is 
an institution of the country. It will 
hardly be pretenced that half-pay, mi- 
litary and naval, given to rectors and 
vicars and deans and prebends and 
bishops of the Church of Kogland, is an 
institution of the country. Ie will vot, 
surely, be pretended that tacitly sanc- 
tioning the receiving of dead bodies, 
whether stolen from the grave or mur- 
dered, and cutting them up, in order 
that men-may acquire the knowledge 
necessary to ease the pains of the rich ; 
it will hardly be pretended that this is 
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‘naging its affairs, of causing the laws to 
be obeyed, of preserving its peace, and 
providing for its honour and for its hap- 

make them draw carts and wagons, only | piness ; and, instead: of tending to the 
because they are poor ' But, let us see | overthrow of any of these institutions, 
what the institutions of the country are. iny propositions must necessarily tend 

1 have endeavoured to ascertain what/to the preserving of them, or, rather 

and | find them to be sixteen | restoring them to their ancient purity, 

in number, and to be as follows :— hand causing them to produce effects 
1. The common law of England. I such as they used to produce. 
® An hereditary king, having well-| But though I do not aim at the de- 
known powers and prerogatives. | struction, or at the impairing, of any 
3. An hereditary peerage, with cer- | one of these institutions, I do aim at the 
tain titles and privileges, and certain | destruction of those things which have 
legislative and judicial powers. ‘caused the far greater part of these in- 
“4. A House of Commons ‘chosen by/ stitutions to be greatly impaired, and, 

the people, an lin the choosing of whom, | in many instances, to become merely a 

the peers are forbidden to interfere, ‘screen for the hiding of oppression. I 
5 A Court of Chancery, having a know of hardly one of these institutions 
chanecllor at’ the head of it, appointed which has not lost its due effect, which 


an institution of the country. It can 
scarcely be an institution of the country 
to harness poor men and women, and 


they are 


by the King has not been adulterated or corrupted. 
6. Three courts of law, the judges of In looking over the list of them, I 
which are appointed by the King. hardly perceive one which is what it 
7. Juries to tery causes and accusa- | was, and what it still ought to be. ‘The 
tions, voder the advice and assistance of | office of the King has been shorn of a 
the judges. vreat many things that made it benefi- 
$. Courts of quarter and petty sessions | cial to the country ; the House of Peers 
of justices of the peace, has been so multiplied, and so managed 
9. Mayors and other magistrates, to) by one party after another, as to make it 
administer justice In cities and towns. | that which it formerly was not ; as to 


LO) Sheriffs to ImMpanel jurors, and to the House of Commons, the people 
execute the writs and other legal com- | have just called upon it to pass sentence 
mnands of the judges and justices. upon itself. The Court of Chancery is 

11. Coroners to examine into sudden, quite another thing than it was in the 
accidental, and strange deaths of any of time of Sir Thomas Moore and Bishop 


] . . ‘- 

the peopl Gardiner, when the latter had a retinue 
; nst ble " - “oo ) . - . . e 

__ Bs. Constables to obey the judges and | more splendid at the opening of his seals 

justices in the pr rfiormance of acts ne- | than appertained to anv sovereign 


cessary to the keeping of the peace and! prince in Europe; of judges, juries, 
the execution of justice. justices of the peace, and ‘coroners, I 
13. Manorial Jordships, having, in| shall speak by-and-by. After looking 
most cases, the power of appointing | over the list with the ereatest care, and 
constables, and other petty officers, for comparing the present practice with the 
keeping the peace, orivinal institutions, and with the prac- 
\4. Jails for the purpose of enabling | tice of ages, I really can perceive no one 
the sheriff to keep safe the criminals of these institutions of the country that 
—— tted to his « harge. has not been wholly changed, if not to- 
P on | — stocks for the punishment tally annihilated, save and except the 
ee org established by statute | ae aoe } namely, the — 
law, having a ritual also established by | es di hag fe eo in oe 
geo unlyss roa | parish, are ‘till the "tle eaeagiaal 
cou ayo ete perce | eae ae re ne 
means of governing the ocenre of a vn ores ar holes going through them, 
yy | 0 receive the legs of the patient: theré 
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was, a thousand years ago; and this, 


a geainameee 


: 3 
- js indictable that dues not keep its stocks 

in perfect repair; and because country 
_ attorneys have a great taste for the little 


pickings which arise out of indict- 
ments preferred against parishes. But, 
though the institution still remains un- 
altered in its geometrical dimensions, 
the use of it has been wholly laid aside ; 
and thesolitary dungeon and the tread- 
~ mill, two perfectly new inventions ; 
these harsh things have come to supply 


5 
the place of this old and gentle and 


fle od ne > ~ ; 


ets, el 
ae ” i 


| _ good-humoured mode of chastisement. — 
: But, gentlemen, there are some of 
‘ these institutions of the country, which 
; _ have undergone a change of a very im- 
‘ > portant nature, and which must be 
.  —ehanged back again before England 
I ) will again be worthy of its ancient name. 
+ | Of all the institutions of the country, 
.e | fone are of so much importance to the 
nm : people as the institution of judges, 
j- | Jurors, and coroners. ‘The judges of 
_ ) England have been, and very justly, its 
ad  Sreatest boast, from the days of Alfred 
it © the present time; for though we 
to SOmetimes see what we do not like to 
sle ) See, pass upon the bench, taking the 
‘ce | Whole together, it is pretty nearly all 
Fig | agebat we have left, the person of the King 
the excepted, which has not, more or less, 
op ia en stripped of the veneration that be- 
jue ionged to it; but though the judges 
cals fm hemselves are, I love to believe, every- 
‘ign hing: that they ought to be, they have 
“ies, De’ Stripped of their power of protect- 
 ¢ y the people, in those cases where their 


b 


faire 


bDwer was the most necessary. This 
c ipping has not taken place by a direct 
, | positive abridzyment of their power, 
t by giving to justices of the peace 
dst important power, which ought to 
we remained exclusively with the 
ees. You know, gentlemen, as well 
I, that our boast has been that the 
a5 es were appointed by the King ; and 
t by that appointment, being for 
» unless put an end to by impeach- 
nt, Or a joint address of the two 
ses of Parliament, the King rendered 
Judges independent even of himself. 
§ was our great security for the im- 
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is still the post, and all, jastas the thing 


because, at common law, every parish. 
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partial administration of the law. All 
foreigners writing on our form and mode 
of government, have eulogised this part 
of our institutions, whic has always 
been our great boast. ‘The ground of 
‘the eulogy was this; that no person, 
that no Englishman could be made to 
suffer any serious punishment, whether 
pecuniary or bodily, except convicted by 
a jury of the vicinage, under the advice 
and expoundings of a judge, holding his 
office for life, independent even of the 
King ; and this was not only the theory, 
but it was the practice in our country 
for ages. But how stands the matter 
now? By statute after statute; line 
upon line; here alittle aud there a little, 
we at last find the justices of the peace, 
who are all chosen by the minister of 
the day; who are appointed to, and who 
j|are turned out, of their office at the 
pleasure of the minister without cause 
assigned; we find these men, and per- 
haps more than half of them parsons, 
pensioners, placemen, officers of the 
army, or officers of the navy, whose pre 
ferment and promotion, and whose very 
bread, in many cases, depends upon the 
breath of the minister; we find these 
men empowered to try misdemeanors ; 
to try felonies of a heinous character ; 
we find these men empowered to im- 
prison for any length of time, and to 
transport men and women even for life! 
And we have recently seen KnarcuBuLh 
and bis brethren on the bench of Kent, 
sentence a manto FIVE YEARS’ IMPRI- 
SoNMENT for agricultural rioting, and 
the magistrates of Surrey sentence a li- 
beller to be imprisoned for two years in 
Horsemonger-lane jail amongst felons. 
We have seen a»man, whom the presid- 
ing magistrate in Middiesex had sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years, 
having utteted some insolent words to 
the chairman, called back again, and 
sentenced to transportation for life ! 
Thus, then, I think, that there is not 
much fear that the adoption of my pro- 
positions would do much injury to this 
institution of the country. 

Of more importance still is the insti- 
tution of juries And how stands this 
matter? If there be anything truly 





aud exclusively English, it is the insti- 
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tution of juries, MaGna Cuarta says | a3 well as rich; and ihe — . 
that no man shall sufler in life, limb, | coroner, and the meen . —_ out 
person, or property ; that ‘no punishes | thas institution, pose - e¢ i. poiee a 
ment shall be inflicted on his body, and possibility of any man, W imeanent. ~s 7 
that no monev or goods shall be taken coming by their death in any violent 
from him, except by the assent of a) manner, or from any accident, without 
jury of the vicinage. Give me time, and the true cause of the death being ascer- 
| cael point out, at the very least. five tained, and without ) nishment falling 
hundred instances, in which men arejupon the guity cause of the death, if 
now lable to be fined, and frequently )guilt there were ; or punishment of an 
are fined, and sometimes to their utter | inferior degree, if arising from fault or 
ruin and the ruin of their families, with- negligence. What do we behold now 
out the intervention of a jury, and at then? We have certain information 
the sole will and pleasure of justices that innumerable human bodies ure 
or commissioners ap} ointed and re-} taken possession of aud cut to pieces, 
moveable at the pleasure of the ministers | without any inquest on the part of a 
of the day. In an equal number of in- coroner. It has come to light that 
stances, the people's bo lies are hiable to many of these bodies have been obtained 
be imprisoned, or otherwise punished, by wilful murder, and yet we see the Par- 
by the same authorities, and without | liament meet, after this horrible disco- 
the intervention of a jury; but in un- very has been made, and we hear no cne 
happy and ill-treated Lreland, though |come forward with a proposition to 
now ‘united with Eneland, though the | cause even inquiry to be made into the 
English common law be applicable to | subject ; and we hear of no one proposing 
freland as well as to Bowland, we see’ alaw to cause the office of the coroner to 
that men and women may be, whenever be applied, in’ order to put an end to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of lreland= shall) these horrible practices. 
choose soto determine, eventransported ISven the office of constable has been 
without trial by pury. Aye, and at the supersede d; the power of the parishes, 
sole pleasure of two justices of peace, | in many instances, has been taken away ; 
and of a barrister in the pay of the Go-! their legitimate and ancient power of 
vernment, and this for the heinous of- | appointing their own constables. In the 
fence of being absent from their dwel-) case of the Justices, especially for the 
Jings tor the space of fifteen minutes ; four counties of Middlesex, Kent, Sar- 
ata time, between sunset and sunrise. trey, and Essex, the Government has 
Whoever looks into the ancient and}been allowed to vive the justices sala- 
admirable laws of England, will see ‘ries; and these justices in these four 
with what tenderness those laws watch- ! counties form: a , jority on the bench. 
edover the lives of the people. The ine In the same counties the oflice of con- 
stitution of Coroner, still unknown to stable has been superseded bya half- 
every country but England and the | military establishment called a “notice,” 
United States, was, of itself, enoueh to fin imitation of the Bourbon government 
. > the nation by which it was of Franee. ‘This police is appointed by 
first adopted, So important was this | the Governmentand not by the parishes ; 


’ 


institution deemed by our forefathers, | 


unimortaliz 


— aud, therefore, even the institution of 
it form constable is gone. 
no small part of their code. So eareful! After this review, let no one accuse 
ple; | me of contemplating the destruction of 
mase the duty of | the “ institutions of the country.” It 
every one to take care not to expose will clearly appear, on the contrary, that 
| that mills, my propositions, if adopted, must tend 
wagons, Wells, chalk-pits, bitten and. to procure a’ restoration of the mstitu- 
cases, became , ions of the country.” And now, gentle- 
nen, under that indulgence, of which 


that the revu. ations concernine 


was the law of the lives of the ne 
so nmperative did it 


those lives to danger: 


groring animals, in some 
. ° . | +. oer 7h ' " . : 

— ) im consequence of lnjury done | t 

by them to the life of any person. nour | have alreac Dh i) 
’ mee OF any person, poor | have already experienced so much, I wil} 
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¥, proceed to lay before you the reasons to go into the shop of his neighbour the 
which occur to me, in support of these] baker, and relieve the poor object with 
> propositions, beginning with that which | a loaf, without giving the baker any 
:! Felates to pensions, sinecures, grants, | thing for it, which, however, instead of 
“fetired allowances, and salaries. being an act of charity, the law would 
~ I make an exception in all cases, ex-} call an act of theft or robbery. What 
cept the sinecures and the salaries, in) term we ought to apply to those who 
favour of those sums that shall be found | take the people’s money, and give it to 
“to be fully merited by public services | persons selected by themselves, and, 

With regard to the pensions and other) principally amongst their own order, I 
“emoluments, which are clearly unme-| leave you, gentlemen, to determine. 
‘Fited by any such services, there being | St. Paul exhorts, and, not by dry pre- 
“Ro other justification or excuse, my | cept, but by example, those to whom he 
“Lord Aurnoxp, who has recently made | addressed his epistles, to work with their 
| 80 brilliant a figure in a correspondence | own hands, and to live sparingly at the 
Swith Mr. Wulton, of Hulton, said} same time, that they might have to give 
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~frank!y that, in most instances, they | to those who needed; but this is a spe- 
Smust be deemed “works of charity.” | cies of charity, of which those who 
- | SAnd, as charity covereth a multitade of | have the fingering of our money, do not 
- . ns, Mr. Hulton might have been ajseem to have any very distinct idea. 
© | SRittle sparing of his lordship. But cha-| Upon this list of pensioners ; this long 
p Fity used to mean quite a different thing | list of objects of charity, we find lords, 
e ban this. St. Paul recommends charity | dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
s ry strongly; and the old-fashioned | duchesses, and countesses, and so forth, 
nd ligion of our fathers, which held cha-!and whole families of children, begin- 
0 yto be the first of the Catholic vir-!ning generally with the mother, and 

“Mes, explained it to mean feeding the| going down to the baby in arms. 
nt ‘ gry, Clothing the naked, harbouring | Amongst these we find a whole family 
Sy Bhe fharbouriess, asd comforting the|of the name of Hay, one of the fe- 
V3 | Doken-hearted. The persons included | males of which was, at any rate about 
Of | GR this proposition of mine answer to | twenty-two years upon the pension list, 
he One of these descriptions. ‘They are! and who, at the end of that time, be- 
he Rot hungry, naked, houseless, nor are! came the “ lady” of the present Sir 
ir- | eRey bowed-down in spirit, but very | Joun Cam Hlosuouse. Whether she 
MS | Buch the contrary; for, they are! have the pension yet is more than [ can 
la- SBMongst the most arrogant, haughty,/say. Some of these pensions are 
pur Ad insolent wretches on the face of the | granted for life; some of them during 
ch. ¥ th. But there was, according to the | the pleasure of the King, that is to say, 
On-  PRBeAnition of St. Pact, explained and en- | his ministers ; some of them for a term 
alt : ed by the ancient fathers of the! of years; there being in ali this con- 
ce, Brch, and by all the great civilians, | cern a variety so great and so enchant- 
ent B very essential circumstance in con- | ing, as to make it the work of a man’s 
| by tine charity, which is wanting | life to come at any thing like a clear 


1eS 5 


3 e. Charity, according to all these| statement of the manner in which the 
i Ob 


authorities, meant the be.towing | money is taken away fromus. But, in 
é omething Which was the property | order to have a fair view of the extent 
mm who bestowed it; and gene-|to which the principles of justice are 
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n ol i meant the giving to another! are adhered to, let us look at the ner 
It ething’ of your own, which really | in which the settled laws of ton 
that it, I kept by you, be useful to your- | operate upon the middle{ layver 
ent Never before, in this world, did | classes, when any of their fa ie 7) 4 
hitu- cor it deemed an act of charity! of tieir children, any of thir p 

rile- Ake a gift of other people's goods. stand in need of parochial 
‘h - ressed object going to a grocer, no- | celebrated act of Elizabethy 
Wi 


b SO easy as for the charitable grocer | made parochial provision 
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of the poor, and of the cise of which | poor-rates. The magistrates made the 
act | shall have to speak to-morrow | order accordingly. ‘The old man an- 
evening, when I come to speak of the _swered that, if he did this, he inust go 
property of the church ; that celebrated | to the workhouse himself. i he reply 
act. while it imposed a compulsory) was, that Hk MIGHT SELL THE 
assessinent for the relief of the poor and | TENEMENTS; and that if he would 
indigent, compelled the father or mother, | not do that, the parish oflicers should do 
if of substance sufficient, to rive, out of }it for him. Precisely how the thing 
their own substance, relief to their indi- | terminated I do not now recollect, but, 
gent children, grandchildren, and even} 1 think it ended by a seizure of the te- 
ereat-grandehildren ; andalso compelled | nements on the part of the parish offi- 
children, if of sufficient substance, to | cers, and I dare say that the dismal 
give, under similar circumstances, relict | drama closed by the old man’s expiring 
to their fathers and mothers, and, if}in that poor-house, from which, by 
necessary, their grandfathers and grand- | constant industry and care, he had kept 
mothers. Nothing could be more just| himself and his family for so many 
than this provision of the law ; such is | years. 

the law still; a law bottomed upon the} Here, then, is an illustration of me 
Lord Althorp’s English charity. Lady 


| 
! 
' | ae 
dons his own kindred to want, Is worse | Juliana Hobhouse was doubtless thy 
| 





maxim of St. Paul, that he who aban- | 


than a heathen. But if this law be} child, or grandchild of somebody that 
just, why is it not applied to the fa- | had something more than two tenements 
milies of the nobility and the clergy and| worth 1A5l. mn year ; and, observe, my 
the gentry, as well as to the middle | lady Juliana was not set to work as the 
and working classes who toil for their) poor children at ‘Ticehurst were ; they, 
bread? A tew years ago, a man in the} poor things, were working in the fields, 
parish of Ticknutsr, in the county of} where it was right for them to be at 
Sussex, applied to me for advice, under; work ; while she was living like a lady, 
the following circumstances: ‘The man} partiv upon the fruit of the labour of 
was nearly or quite four-score years of | these very children. Not another word 
age; he had been a hard-working man! need be said upon this part of the sub- 
ull his life-time ; had reared a great fa- ject; for, if you, gentlemen, who will 
mily without any assistance from the| now have the power of choosing mem- 
parish ; had from his long and sedulous | bers of Parliament, do not choose men 
savings, become the proprietor of two) who will pledze themselves to do away 
tenements, worth 15/. a year, upon the /with this injustice; if, under the influ- 
rent of which, together with what he! ence of any motive whatever, you fe- 
was still able to do, in the way of work,| glect the performance of this great 
- ~ — geod the hersees = | duty, this so-much-desired Reform Bill 
One of bis the h ul died, and left ests oe bi why osm 7 a pk 
children, who were all old enough to be lives, that seine sila of which isn 
able to work for the f ; +4 1 - lid. Py ; ; fet 
Wor mers. They did) of you now so justly complain. 
work for them; but,as the farmers paid! With regard to the sinecures, we 
part of their wages out of the poor-|have a very happy illustration in the 
rates, they deemed the poor children to | history of that of the anditor of the Ex- 
be paupe rs, | ; | 
eet flaps seer herlag tom S| aan ne anaene 
the act of Queen Elizabeth. The chil- : sare. be 1 a ae Fag rr ° 
kins Winellie ehand week ime course, he has received from us, in this 
| poor- | shape, besides others. about 200,000! 
book, the parish officers applied to the! of ee os i diane 5 
magistrates to make the er; father n: 7 principal oe A sinecure oye 
| e the grandfather pay |a place which gives thing 0 
to the parish that part of the wag : ge teat 0 a nay 
3 e wages|/do. In this case, however, it was the 
which the children received out of tt r itor, j $i 
1¢ | duty of the auditor, just to sign the ex 


ace ” > present | che Z 
CC ording to the pres¢ nt che quer, the present Lord GRENVILLE; f 
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_chequer bills issued by the treasury. 
This, however, Lord Grenvite did not 
do; but left them to be signed by a 
‘clerk. One HasLerr, who was in 
some office in the Bank, stole a great 
parcel of these exchequer bills, and dis- 
osed of them for his own purposes. 
He was tried for the offence, convicted ; 
and, as every one thought, was surely 
to be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead; but a motion was made for ar- 
~ rest of judgment, upon the ground that 
- these were a parcel of good-for-nothing 
apers, not having been signed by the 











| auditor of the exchequer himself, a doc- 
| _ trine which was confirmed by the deci- 

> sion of the twelve judges! And, there- 
° upon, Haslett was not hanged for steal- 
y ing the exchequer bills, but transported 
y _for stealing bits of paper! Well, but 
1 | Lord Grenvitie signed the exchequer 
is bills for the future to be sure? Not he; 
YY © but the Parliament passed an act to au- 
ic ) thorise his clerk to sign them; and to 
Y, | make it a capital felony to steal them 
Ss 'in future, though signed only by the. 
at © clerk! An auditor means an examiner 
YY of accounts; and the business of this 
of } auditor professes to be to look into, and 
rd > pass, the accounts of the treasury. By- 
b= pand-by Lord Grenvitte became First 
ill | WeLord of the Treasury himself; and it 
m- did seem too monstrous for a man to 
yen be auditor of his own accounts. ‘The 
vay Moet speaks of “soldering close im- 
flu- Possibilities, and making them kiss ;” 
ne- | @ebut even his imagination never reached 
reat e reality of that which was now be- 
Bill a held. Lord Grenvitie did not like to 
try; OF 


art with the 4,000/. a year; yet how 
as he to keep it? for, it was against 
W, as well as against reason, that a 
an should be auditor and treasurer at 
e and the same time; at last the diffi- 
alty was got over by the old remedy, a 
Bsort to the parish pump; and out 
1¢@ an Act of Parliament, brought 
to the House of Commons by Charles 
Dx himself, to make it lawful for Lord 
RENVILLE to be First Lord of the 
easury and auditor of the accounts at 
P Same time. 

This is a sample of the whole sack. 
would be tedious, gentlemen, to go 
r the whole list, which, adding the 
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{suitable description in each instance, 
and printing very closely, would raake 
a book bigger than that which contains 
ithe New ‘lestament. . These sinecures 
‘are only another name for the same 
thing ; another channel through which 
those who have had the power over our 
purses have taken our money, and used 
it for themselves. ‘There is enough, 
then, on the subject of pensions, sine- 
cures, and grants, of which latter there 
is a pretty great number, and each of 
them of thumping amount, and founded 
in justice just as much as the two 
former items. We now come to what 
are called ‘ retired allowances ;” which 
means salaries, or parts of salaries, still 
paid to persons who have been in pub- 
lic employ, but who have, from no 
matter what cause, ceased to be in that 
employ. So that, for every office that 
there is, we have two, three or four per- 
sons to pay. Upon what principle of 
reason or of justice; upon what 
practice, ever heard of amongst men, 





are we taxed to pay these allow- 
ances? If a merchant, or manufac- 
turer, or farmer, or anybody else, 


were called upon to pay his clerks or 
workmen, who were no longer in his 
service, | wonder what answer they 
would make to the call; but, if a daw 
were passed to effect this purpose; if a 
law were passed to compel manufac- 
turers, for instance, to maintain ever 

workman who had worked for them, 
till he was worn out, for the rest of his 
life, would they not say that that was a 
most unjust and wicked law? Yet this 
case that [ am speaking of is a great 
deal worse: for nineteen twentieths of 
these persons are not half worn out. 
If, indeed, they had been forced into the 
several oflices, as seamen and soldiers 
are sometimes forced to become seamen 
and soldiers, it would be quite another 
matter. So far from being forced into 
these offices by the public, they and 
their patrons generally force the pub- 
lic to take them into their employ. 
They are very often reared up by their 
parents for the express purpose of being 
forced into the offices, even against the 
wish of the Ministers themselves ; and, 





when a new Ministry comes in, it genes 
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7! 
rally turns out whole shoals of these ing instance of this retired-allowance | 
clerks and others, in order to make| work. The public seem to congratulate t 
room for their own set; so that we | themselves that Sir Byam Martin, who 

have always two, and sometimes | was in some of the offices of the navy, L 
three, offices to pay on account of} was turned out the other day, he having : 
the same oflice. Before Sir Anthony | coted against the Reform Bill. Sir 

Hart died the other day, we were Byam, hke a mouse in a_ barley-mow, f 
paying three Lord Chancellors for| was bred in the concern; and the navy 
Ircland, one in office, and two out; we | is full of his young ones. But though e 
are now paying two Lord Chancellors | turned out of his office, he loves us too a 
for England, one in, and one out; and,! wellto part from us, and he remains to be 

as Lord Expo isa pretty tough fellow, ‘paid by us at the rate of SOOL. a year, a ? 
and as the concern is in a very change- " 
able state, | should not much wonder if 

we had another to pay before the next y 


retired allowance. She character of 
those who serve this generous nation is 
indelible ; once in our service, always 
vear be out. We have about fifteen!in our service till death. Priests were 
ministers at foreign courts, and we are | formerly said to be married to their 
always paying more than halt a hundred. | churches. With much more truth these 
Whenever you see a dozen clerks in an! fellows may be said to be married to our 
ollice, reckon that we have three dozen! money; for when once they get their 
to pay for that office, Why, gentlemen, | hands in our pockets, those hands never 
was there ever such a monstrous thing|come out again till puiled out by the 
as this heard of before in the world?) hand of death. If we appoint an am- 
‘Vhus it is that we stagger along under | bassador he serves us four years ; but 
these burdens. ‘The Americans have! we pay bim for life. Thus it is in every 
ten ministers at the courts of Europe ; | case. Ifa commission be appointed, no 
and ten they pay, and no more. They} matter of what sort, or for what pur- 
change them very often; they do not!pose, the commissioners are commis- 
let them stay till they get too closely; sioners for life; that is to say, however 
connected with the governments to;short atime the commission ought to 
which they send them; but, the mo-j|endure, the commissioners continue to 
ment they go back, they cease to pay|receive pay to the end of their lives. 7 
them. When we cease to have any} Much about forty years ago ; indeed, 
given service performed ; for instance, | thirty-eight years ago, a commission Was 7% 
if we no longer keep on a certain de- | appointed, agreeably to the stipulations 7 : 
partment of revenue, we discharge the (ofa treaty eatered into with the Ameri: 7 
officers, of course, but we continue to|can Government, in the year 1794, to) 
pay them. Some of them have contin- | arrange matters which were in dispute BF 
gent pay of pensions. The renowned | between the two Governments, relative 7 
Huskisson, for instance, took care, in| to claims which each had on the other ™ 
the year 1799, to have a pension of | for real or pretended pecuniary injuries 7 
1 ,200/. a year granted to him for his) or wrongs. ‘The commissioners on oul 
life, at all times when he should not be | part were a Mr. Thomas Macdonald, 09 
receiving: more than <,0001. a year for! Mr Rich, anda Mr. Guillemard, This 
pore ted heh, piney commenced its operations 
wtle ted hee Wle:"ta base of Gh othe ote : commissioners began to receiv’ 
fos Gist waeek «de ee ac ae a | poe pach, a ab ut two years after 
was done, he had never been aay-thise sdesiees ‘tee ie May: = the nent ww 
hed oh aubbeceeenahens bc Waleed teen 5 ages a ive, they have receive: 
“% erg meg F undas. It|payto this day. I remember seeing i! 
$ nonsense to talk of the Reform Bill, the public accounts. a ch; road 
S,a Charge on accou! 

gentlemen, unless you send men firmly lof thes? commissions, no thas 
pledged to put an end to these practices five on uke er ne iets: fonger tt 
With regard to the half-pay: kee. p AWS PORTE O90, OF thereabouts. | 
first, l had forgotten to mention a strike hic phon commission, 
strik- | which, indeed, was the object of it, ¢¢” 
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in English merchants obtained pay- 
nt of debts, which, during the re- 
lion, had been confiscated by the 







; American states; but, gentlemen, do 
: Mari, | beseech you, that the whole of the 
Movey obtzined by this commission from 
: Americans did not amount to so 
ch as the eost of these commissioners, 
” While, or the ether hand, the claims | 


ich the Americaus had on us, we have 


e ‘ 

to pay to an enormous umount! 
a 
" Wdserve, tov, that the American com- 





















7 Missiore:s were forced to wind up their 
“ part of the concern pretty quickly ; and 
y they were paid only for the time that 
. a hey were actually e:nploved. And, ac- 
z eordingly, the working people in Ame- 
Fica are well clad and well fed, while 
UF | those in England are in rags and half- 
ts rved 
¥ ~ But, perhaps, the most curious in- 
he ance of all of the imperishable nature 
al offices in our service, is that of the 
- bnmissioners of the Nabob of Arcot’s 
ry bts. It is now between fifty and 
- Pixty years ago, since the East India 
“a Mowmpany took away, upon some ground 
SOF other, the dominions of a prince 
ver HA lndostan, who was called the 
des iN bob of Arcot. How they disposed 
' - “Shim I do not know ; but there being 
yess RUttain parties to whom he was in debt, 
ed, “Bhey came to our Government with 
Wi) Sains for payment. Whereupon a 
ioDS Bom mission was appointed to inquire 
eri “3 p the nature of these claims, and to 
, / Settle and liquidate the debts. This 
puleY Bommission has existed from that day 
MINE SM this. It consists of a chairman and 
other a urcel of inferior commissioners, who 
“ts e a secretary, clerks, door-keeper, 
ay Ho a fine house for an office, with 
ld, a8 






ndance of candles and of coals; and 
e stands an account of them all in 
Court Catenpar, this commission 
As one of the regular established in- 
tions of the country; costing, pro- 
Hy, in charges for stationery and 
y thing, not less than from ten to 
tn thousand pounds a year, more 


This 
jous. 
ceiv’ 
after 
mis 
eive! 
ng it 
our! 
that 
It 
- ant 
cer" 






























he United States of America. ‘The 
commissioner, for about twenty- 
years past, has been Sir Ben- 
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'samin Hosnovuse, the venerable father 


of the patriotic member for West- 
aninster. So that even the pap of this 
Hatter has been paid for by us, Sir Ben- 
jamin being dead, it is more than pro- 
bable that the son will succeed him in 
his office, as well as in his title of 
‘baronet; but it is also much more 
than. probable that Sir Cam will be 
called upon to refund a part at least of 
ithis large sum of money, with which, 
‘doubuess, the father purchased that 
|wWhich remains behind. If this be not 
the case in some thousands of instances, 
little indeed would I give for the par- 
jliamentary reform. Ino spite of borough- 
mongers, L can live very happily 
umongst the woods and the fields ; but 
iff quit them, for a seatin Parliament, 
it shall not be for long, unless effects 
like these be produced by the reform. 
It has been said, and even in this town, 
and cast as a sort of reproach upon me, 
that the putting forth of my propositions 
caused the late Reform Bill to be 
thrown out. Well, then, the propo- 
sitions did good, for everybody allows 
that the present bill is better than the 
last; and, if this illustration of the 
propositions should throw out the 
present bill, we shall get a_ better 


still, according to all the analogy 
of reasoning, Besides, we have gained 


this great point; the new bill having 
passed in the face of those propositions, 
we havea right to conclude that the 
House of Commons, who have now 
carried the bill, two to one, mean, asa 
matter of course, that the bill is to be 
productive of the measures pointed out 
in those propositions. However, gen- 
tlemen, mean what they will, 1 here tell 
them plainly what I mean; and if this 
illustration of my meaning cause the 
throwing out of the present bill, out let 
it be thrown ; for I will not disguise my 
sentiments and intentions, be the con- 
sequence what it may. But, gentlemen, 
the short statement of the case is this: 
the bill must have those effects which 





half as much as is required to carry | Uhave been pointing out, or it will only 
he whole of the civil Government} produce that disappointment and rage 


in the people which must end in a 
terrible convulsion: I can plant cab- 
; bages, and do other things that I like, 
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without any other mortification and dis- | diers never are taken from the pension 
grace than those of living under the | list, unless scratched out of it for some 
boroughmongers ; but 1 cannot be a| ‘offence which they give to the Ministry : 
member of Parliament, and suffer these | ‘or the magistrates. V ery few have been ; 
audacious plunderings of the people to taken from the half-pay to fill up va- | 
go on without being covered with|cancies; and it is manifestly intended 
infamy. ‘ that the new officers shall be supplied 
To come now, in real earnest to the | from the academies (of which L shall 
half-pay, or dead weight, as it is called. speak more fully presently) for the ex- 
In the first place, it costs the nation celleat purpose of breeding gentlemen 
very nearly as much annually as the) and ladies for us to keep, while projects 
whole revenue of the kingdom amount-| eternal are on foot, to get the labouring 
ed to, at the time, when his present! and productive classes ‘out of the coun- 
Majesty was born. It amounts to twice) try, on account of a pretended over po- 
as much, very nearly, asthe whole of the, pulation! And, if these things be still 
sum which is required to carry on the; to remain, will any one have the auda- 
government of the United States of city to say that this will be a parliamen- 
America, civil, military, and naval; /) tary reform. ‘This I will sav, at any 
including the interest of the debt of that! rate; that, if these things be suffered to 
country. Why, then, whata monstrous remain, while these northern towns 
thing is here! During the last peace,| have the power to choose men to re- 
the halfspay or dead weight did not, present them, that which the people of 
amount to more than 200,000/. a year :/these towns have hitherto suffered i 
now it amounts to nearer six millions| nothing compared with that which 
than five! Letus, therefore, see, if we| they will deserve to suffer. 

can, upon what principle it is, that the| ‘To give half-pay, as a retaining fee 
for future services, is the right principle 


” 


4 Tis wy 
ny Vege a megs 
“ 


nation is loaded with this intolerable 
burden. Those who receive this pay on which to grant it; for, the parties 
are persons whose services are no longer | receiving it, may, under certain circum 
wanted by the country. ‘The principle, | stances, be wanted, to hold themselves 
upon which the pay is given, is stated to. in readiness to serve again. As a reward 
be, that it is a retaining fee for future | for past services, it is as unjust as the 
services, and not a reward for past granting of the retired allowances be- 
services. | beg you to mark this well, fore mentioned. ‘These men were not 
gentiemen. It cannot be a reward for | jcompelled to go into the army and the 
pust services; if it be, we live under the | navy. ‘They allege, that they have spent 
most odious tyranny in the world. For | their best days in the service, and that ~ 
it Is notorious, that every Ministry, |it is too late now for them to take up | 
whenever the ‘V please, si ratch any man 's|any other pursuit in life. V ery well, but | ' 
name, without cause assigned, out of this is their own affair. If, indeed, they 4 
the military and naval half-pay and had been impressed into the army oF 
pension lists. Thus, then, it is not a! navy, then the nation would be bound | 
reward for past services, but a re ‘taining | to support them for the rest of theif . 
fee for future services. And now, lives , and that too, without being very 
mark, Ido beseech you, that none of scrupulous, as to the means they “might 
th ‘se persons can ever be employed | have of maintaining themselves; but, i 
ain, according to their own regula. | aman enter voluntarily into the navy 
tions ; for they have a military and naval or the army; if the indulgence off 
7 io With the sons and ages | his own taste, if his ‘comre to live 
sod cy, tat ef which sone oh | Sang nea rene aie 
the new “otic ‘ers are to phen mies al ‘iy ry yer pendence . 
indeed, officers have, sometimes, if con- ‘alu . tree ae ee ao 
nected with the nobility and ; clergy, ie toneetnie of na ne et 
been taken from the half- b ml lee a 
¢ hall-pay; but sol- and of some undue influence beins 
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made use of to get him into the service, 

. , 
_ what claim has such a man to an hour's 
~ ‘yetnuneration beyond the extent of that 







































‘gervice? If I be asked how such a 
{ > man is to live after he quits the service, 
| “or after he has been discharged from it, 
| | “Banswer, that he should have put that 
- question to himself before he volun- 
q tarily, or by virtue of solicitation, got 
s  Gnto it. He has been receiving, at least, 
¢ | ‘four or five times as much as a private 
i- ’ soldier, and he ought to have saved 
» ‘Something during his service to keep 
ill him afterwards, if he chose not to go to 
ae . Work, just as other men do. In short, 
n- | he makes a bargain with the nation to 
iy Serve it for so much pay; he receives 
to tthe pay punctually, as long as the ser- 
ns ¥ice lasts; and when the service has 
eo ended, whether from his own desire, or 
of | | from the will of the employer, he ceases 
is fo have any just demand upon the na. 

ich jon on account of that service. To 
VFeceive half-pay, forms no part of the 

fee Bargain ; it can form no part of it; be- 
ple Wause he can, at any moment, be dis- 
ties Missed from the service at the sole nod 
im | @f the Ministry of the day; he can be 
ves sO scratched off the half-pay list at the 
‘ard Ole will of the Ministry ; and in either 
the | 9@@se, without any cause assigned; and 
he Bhat, too, upon the ground that the 
not alf-pay forms a retaining fee for future 
the fervices, and that the King can, at any 
pent 1e, tell the party that he has no longer 
that | PY occasion for his services. If all 
eup a her views of the matter failed of pro- 
but agee@cing conviction with regard to the 





Stice of lopping off this heavy charge, 
Ms view of it would; namely, that the 
ilitary and naval half-pay and pensions 
ing a retaining fee for future services, 
hat right has any man to complain 
at the nation gives up its claim on his 
vices? It were a jest indeed for a 
in to say, You use me ill in not hold- 
me bound to venture my life for 
in future! In short, the plea is a 
€ pretence for taking money out of 
pockets of the people, and giving it 
he sons and other relations and de- 
ents of the aristocracy. That’s it, 
lemen; and it’s nothing, neither 
e nor less, but that. 

It, gentlemen, even at the risk of 
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fatiguing you, I must not here stop my 
remarks upon this affair of the dead- 
weight. ‘Ihis is not a question of a few 
pounds, or of a few thousands, or hun- 
dreds of thousands, of pounds. It is a 
question of millions a year. It relates 
‘to alarger annual sum of money than is 
given in parochial aid for the relief of 
‘the whole of the working people of the 
‘kingdom ; and I have always reproached 
| the farmers, when I have had them sit- 
{ting or standing before me, for making 
}such an outerv about the five millions a 
‘year or thereabouts, which is all that is 
‘given really in relief of the poor, while 
\they never utter a word of complaint 
| relative to the greater sum given to 
the dead-weight. ‘They rail eternally 
against the helpless labourers, of whose 
sweat they have had the profit; but not 
a word do they say against the dead- 
weight, who do nothing but eat, drink, 
and swagger about the streets and the 
roads, or sit at benches of magistrates 
to transport men for what is called 
poaching ; and in other cases to trans- 
port them, or imprison them for life ; 
and to inflict fines on men for evading 
the payment of taxes, out of which taxes 
come their means of living in luxury, 
or without work, 

Nevertheless, if the thing afforded us 
any chance of cessation, I should be less 
disposed to press it upon your notice; 
but here is no cessation; this dead- 
weight forces upon our minds the recol- 
lection of the at once sublime and awfal 
description of St. Paul, who (having 
spoken of the burden of his sins) ex- 
claimed, in allusion to the practice of 
tying the dead body of the murdered 
man on the back of the murderer, till 
he died also from the stench, ‘* Who 
“* shall deliver me from the body of this 
“death!” Thus also we may exclaim 
with regard to this dead-weight, Who 
shall deliver us from the body of this 
death! If, like annuities in general, 





the half-pay ceased with the life of the 
party, it would be quite another matter: 
the sum would have been reduced more 
than one-half, whereas the amount of it 
is now greater than it was the year after 
the close of the war ; for, in the first place, 





men have been allowed to sell their half- 
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pay; old men have sold their half-pay to officers after they become half: pay P 
young men; aud, in the next place, the , officers ; besides the si upid policy of fe 
widows of balf-pay officers have a pen-| this, the thing 18 so clearly Unjust; it 
sion for life, and their children until they ,is so manifest a robbery of the indus- 
be acertain number of years of age; 50 trious classes it is such a barefaced aa 
that, here is at once a premium for and audacious insact to the understand- a 
matrimony, anda premium for breeding ; ing of the nation, that a man who will i 
idlers at the expense of the industrious give Ins vote for another, as a member Ct 
classes, while my Lord Howick is tor- | of Parliament, without that other pledg- 4 


menting his brilliant imagination for the ing himself most solemnly to do his 4 
. . ” - - . rm ¥ 

means of getting the working-people utmost to remove this oppression; the . 

out of the country; all the agricultural maa who will give his vote, without a 


distress, according to him, being pro- | receiving this pledge, ought to be deem- 
duced bya surplus population! So that) ed a slave by nature, and to be trampled 
this dead-weight is eternal, unless the under foot. ! 
reform furnish the shears to cut off the! We now come to the last part of the 
thread of its existence. first proposition ; namely the salaries to 
However, while I insist that strict be paid to persons in the Ministry, 
justice would demand the cutting of it; and other persons wanted to carry on a 
off entirely; and that too, without) the affairs of the country, exclusively of 77 
sparing any one man or woman of the the King and his royal family ; for of 4 
dead-weight, with whom I happen to these [shall have to speak by-and-by. 7 
be acquainted ; there are certain cases | The proposition states that these salaries 
in Which that serupu/ous eraminaiion, should be, if L could have my will, re- 
which is spoken of in the proposition, duced to the American standard ; and 
would result ina suggestion to continue) cousin Jonathan should no longer have 






% 


re ~ eh 


the half-pay, and especially to officers to taunt us with our dear government. 
of the navy. ‘The regulation of the last. And why should they not be so reduc: 
peace was, that officers who had been ed? I defy any man to state a reason) 7 
wounded in the service, and who had| why this government should not be a 
long served in dangerous situations, cheap or cheaper than that. This Ame- 77 
should contiaue for life to receive their rican standard is this, that the whole oi 74 
half-pay. ‘The widows, also, of officers the civil government of the United a 
slain in the service, and of those who} States, president, his ministers, his an: 5 
had lost an eye ora limb, or had been’ bassadors, and = other ministers to] 
otherwise severely wounded in battle; foreign courts, all the clerks, in all the 
these cases were provided for, and L| offices ; the judges, and all other officers 
would have these cases provided for, in! of courts of justice ; every person belong: 
the present instance. For, other than) ing to the civil government, including | 
this, the generosity of the nation would those civil officers who direct the affait 
not suller it to be niggardly upon this of the army and the nas y, including als 
score, if its other burdens were taken| the pav to the members of both house 
off ; and, for ny own part, | should be) of congress, and all the expenses attent: 
willing to contribute my share towards ing the holding of the session of the le 
the half-pay to any officer that had been! gislature, amount to a sum less tha! 
more than once in the face ofan enemy, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRT! 
out of the kingdom, and had, with that) THOUSAND pounds stirling a yeal) 
From the wage) Sy Cit in Anger bie (eat you who ar mow ue 
te rs | e power of choosing members of Pa! 
been serving nearly all their lives, the | liament) Sir James Graham showed, th® 
nation could not withhold their pens ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTED 
an or half-pay; but, besides the bad | persons belonging to the privy counc! 
policy of the thing ; besides the inevite! and chiefly belonging to the two Hou 


able mischievous } ; 4 
mischievousness of the tendency of | of Parliament, and excluding the ro) 


§' ving pensions to women married to | family and the bishops, some © 
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: if: whom belong to the Privy Council ; | 
he showed, the winter before last 
' = when he was out of place, that ONE. 
ies HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN of, 
these persons received, amongst them, 
, e annially, SIX HONDRED AND 
to 6 FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS of 
4 © the public money; and still he called 
tthe House of Commons, who permitted | 
“ | this, ‘ the noblest assembly of freemen tn} 
e the world,” which was certainly true, if 
ut so nobleness and freedom mean the taking 
ne of money away from the industrious 
cd people of the nation, great part of whom 
* are pinched with want, and giving it to 
he themselves, their relations, and depend- 
0 ents, to support them in idleness and 
"Ys | duxury. Sir James still belongs to the 
on ie noblest assembly of freemen in the 
of -) world; he is now one of the Privy 
of ~* Council himself; and even one of that 
by. ») select part of it, which is called the 
es | cabinet; and Sir James, since this his| 
ree translation has never uttered a single 
and ' syllable about the 113, and about their 

ave | 650,000. 
ent. ae One argument (impudently enough, 
lucy) to be sure) used, in order to afford a 
ason 3 pretext for this heaping the public money 
> = Mpon these persons, under the name of | 
me | Be ‘salaries, is, that unless you give high pay | 
le 01 you cannot have the benefit of high | 
| 


ited / >» talent in your service; that even in the 
an: Vulgar-minded transactions with the 
5 WSS butcher, if you will have the best beef, 
| the GSS you must give the best price ; and it has 
ices Soften been objected to my economising 
long octrines with respect to salaries, that L| 
ading 9 Pave always contended that the best beef | 
1 fairs Was not only the best, but the cheapest | 
s als! an the end ; and this is not only correct, 
oust: Put I am ready to apply it to the subject 
tent f salaries ; only, the misfortune to us 
1e le is, that we do not get the best talents, 
tha’ but the worst, if we are to judge from 
RT) he effects: we are not suffered to 
year © to the shop to pick out the best 
havi pef; we are shut out by a monopoly: 
Pat’ ere is somebody to choose the mess 
1, the rus; and it is chosen precisely in that 
EB) anner which is calculated to give us the 
unc!» Orst that can be found. Some years 
ouse go, when men in power were a little 
roy* ore light-hearted than they are at pre- 
e % t, and very prone to be jocose, in 
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answer to our complaints on the score of 
salaries ; at the time when Canning set 
tiie House in a roar of laughter by an 
alliterative jest in speaking of the 
‘* severed and ruptured Ogden ;” atthe 
lime when this despicable jester, who 
was at once as noisy and as hollow asa 
drum, was calling the reformers a ‘ low 
degraded crew; about the time, ora 
little before, a jest, which we find put 
forth by the late Mr. Windham, and 
which I have related several times, was 
the standing answer to every one who 
complained of the squandering of our 
money in high salaries. ‘The jest con- 
sisted of a storyofa farmer who went up 
to London from the country, and having 
a very bad toothache, was taken to an 
expert operator, who whipped it out ina 
moment, giving the patient hardly any 
pain; but when he came to ask what 


he had to pay, and the operator told him 


a guinea, he exclaimed “aguinea! 
““ why, om the blacksmith of our vil- 
‘lage, would have dragged me all round 
“the room by the head fora shilling !” 
This story was always followed with an 
applauding laugh by the honourable 
persons in both houses, but they never 
had any man amongst them, with sense 
and with spirit suflicient to tell them 
that they were not expert operators, that 
they in fact demanded the guinea in- 
stead of the shilling due to Tom the 
blacksmith ; for that no ignorant and 
clumsy blacksmith ever dragged poor 
chopstick round the room with more 


violence and less feeling than they have 


dragged this nation up and down and 
round about. “No maxim is truer than 
that which tells us that we are to know 
the plant by its fruit, and that men do 
not gather grapes from thorns, and figs 
from thistles. Look, then, gentlemen, 
wt the fruit which we have gathered, 
and are gathering from the salaries in 
question. Look at Peel’s Bill and its 
effects ; Brown-bread Bill of the year 
1801; look at the laws for spending 
millions of English money in the High- 
lands of Scotland, ro PREVENT EMIGRA- 
TION, While money was actually ex- 
pending at the same time,to cause the 
labourers of England to emigrate ! 
Look at the bill for putting out 
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91 MancuesterR Lectures. 9° 
the small paper money in the year | pleased with this whole kingdom ; hav- 
1822: look at the bill for drawing ing abrogated innumerable ancient 
it in again, passed in the year 1826 ; laws; having made as many new acts 
look at the dreadful ruin inflicted upon as they pleased ; having made new 
hundreds of thousands of virtuous fami- | crimes without number ; having pu- 
lies, by the tossing up and pulling down | nished our bodies, as they liked’;. and, 
the value of money ; look at the blunder|as to our property, having made so 
after blunder, the blind, the obstinate | many liens upon it, that no man has any- 
proceedings of these “ expert operators 5” ithing which he can properly call his 
and, to cut short the detail, look at the | own; having had the power to do all 
recent scheme, actually put into the | these things ; and having at last come 
shape of a bill, and passed by the House | to the acknowledgment that they can go 
of Lords, for putting a stop to acts of |no further, without an appeal to the peo- 
arson; to put a stop tothe destruction | ple, and without having their advice and 
of ricks by fire, by granting licenses to | assistance, how ean they now have the 
farmers, to set guns and traps, to catch | face ; high as is their blood, and ac- 
the labourers by the legs, or shoot them | customed as they have been to say and 
through the body, and containing a pro- do what they liked, how are they now to 
vision, at the same time, that the per- | find the face to tell us, that they are *¢ ex- 
mission to set these engines shouid be | pert operators,” and that we are to con- 
contined to enclosures, while nine-tenths , tinue to pay them high salaries, in order 
of the stacks are actually standing in| that we may lead lives of security and 
the open fields! happiness ? 

Look at all these things, gentlemen,! ‘There is one quality belonging to 
and Sav, whether, if this nation had been them, so peculiar as to deserve parti- 
in the hands of any thirteen chopsticks , cular notice; that is to say, the quality 
a ls. Gd.aday; or even in the hands! of getting rich themselves, and going 
of any thirteen babies, in any thirteen | on increasing regularly in riches, while 
cradles in Manchester, blunders more! the nation, whose affairs they manage, 
gross, and mischiets more deadly, could has been getting poorer and poorer. 
have been intlicted upon us. But, why | Like the masters of our workhouses, 
need we bring any charges of this sort | their piety, or something else, brings 
against them? They stand self-con-| such a blessing on then, and makes 
victed; they allow the country to be in, them so fortunate, that they, like the 
dewey eget alge adie a aed foray of the hospital mentioned in 
wc ie, whee — » a panish romance (from whom, if he 
a ateecsiintls tail Mame y. sere - bos “5: been bound by an oath of celi- 
saw one Minister actually driven fro ‘! hink I eee octane’ aaa, Ga 
his place by public indignation str vn ably sa nm ae haps 
man must acknowledze, and cs ee ha ere ly got rich, by taking care of 

les | edge, and they them- | the concerns of the poor. 1f I had the 
selves do acknowledge, that they know | time, and if I dared s htot ass 
not what is to happen next ; well, then upon that rca Mabe gees re 4 , 
havine ’ at patience, on which 1 have 
ween. too much trespassed already, I could 

" give a list of about one hundred of 
them off-hand, whose piety of this sort 
has produced most wonderful revolu- 
tions in their state of life. Not to men- 
tion the Duke of WeLiineron, whoen- 
Joys more from the public purse of Eng- 
land than the annual cost of the 
American president and all his ministers 
and ambassadors and their secretaries 
and clerks, including, of course, the 
rental of the monstrous grant 


now, for just forty long vears. 
had all the resources of this 
o-. and most favoured country at 
their abs = ¢ and; having 
solute command; having had 
_ purses and our persons as complete- 
ri pth power, Rs, taking the beauti- 
ul simile of St. Pauc, the clay is in the 
power of the potter ; having made war 
-~ r > > ‘ 1 > ; 
having made peace, and having been 
victorious ta war too (or else they are 
the re . - . ® me . - . « 
mest ogre vain-boasters that God ever 
¢); having done} just what thev 
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SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND|which must have marked the life of 
pounds sterling, as a reward for those| Lone and Van, and all such fortunate 
' “victories,” as they are called; the) persons! “ A penny saved is a penny 
effects of which are all now swept earned,” says the proverb; and how 
| away; not to mention the monstrous | saving these gentlemen must have been, 
sinecures of the late Marquis of Bucx-| then, to be able to purchase such fine 


















a 

> 1veuam, and the present Marquis of estates. They might, indeed, have pos- 
- .Campen; not to mention the equally sessions of their own, of which a man in 
3 - . ‘ _ °. § ° *1. . 

~ monstrous sinecures of Garnier and my state of life was not likely to be in- 
» Lord Arven, and the Winpuams, bro- formed, but there presents itself to us 
’ thers of Lord Ecremont; not to men- another still greater subject of praise . 

fF tion these things, nor to poke about and admiration, namely, that, though 
' after the estates which have been pur- ‘possessed of such great pecuniary means, 
» -chased bythe money; look onlyat Lone |they humbled themselves to become 


and Vansirrarr. The former was mere clerks and ‘‘ commissioners of 
a mere clerk somewhere or other, Scotch herrings,’ from their anxious 
before he was made a secretary of the desire to assist in taking care that their 
treasury under Prrr ; and in that capa- beloved country was not cheated in any 
city | knew him, just thirty years ago. ‘of its mighty pecuniary transactions. 

He is nowa peer, and is called Lord, All this, however, though tending 
Farnsoroven, having a thumping es- greatly to mitigate my hostility to high 
tate, near that little village which is in salaries, does not take out of my wishes, 
Kent. he same county has the honour | and out of my propositions arising from 
and happiness to contain a_ village them, the part which describes a resolu- 
which gives the title of Lord Bex vey tion to reduce salaries to the American 



























































) to Vansirrart. About thirty-four years | standard ; without being enabled to en- 
: ago, Van regularly carried a brief bag force which resolution, 1 would not re- 
to the court ef quarter sessions in Berk-, main in the Parliament two years; and 
4 shire; but, Van, following his high | without a pledge, a distinct pledge, to 
eC destiny, went up to London, and having support me with all their might in an 
Z written a pamphlet applauding the endeavour to accomplish this object, L 
. economy of Pirr, and the war against | would not receive even from the people 
5, _ France, Van became a “* Commissioner | Of Manchester one of those seats which 
‘S or Scorcu Herrines.” From this he) it will be in their power to bestow. 
°S _ became a Secretary of the Treasury, | We now come to the standing army : 
\e under Appineron; and under Liver- and the tirst question that presents itself 
in _ Poor he became Chancellor of the Ex-/|to us here is, what we can want this 
1e _chequer. This personage signalized | standing army for? We have alread? 
i- his career by divers remarkable acts,| been at peace sixteen years; and every 
to _two only of which I think it necessary | time the Parliameut either meets or se- 
d) tomention. In 1511, he moved, in the! parates, the King assures us, from his 
of ; House of Commons, a resolution, stat-|own lips, that the continuance of peace 
ing that a one pound note and a shi/ling | with all the powers of the world becomes 








“were equal in value to a golden guinea ;| more and more certain. During the last 

nd in 1819, ne being still Chancellor | peace the regular army cost the nation 
of the Exchequer, the Government! less than one million of pounds in the 
Drought in a bill, founded on a report, | year. It now, including every-thing, 
Which declared that a one-pound note costs nearer eight millions. What, then, 
and a shilling had never been worth a do we want this standing army for, 
ores —_ a aley long prior Prints ty comple of mase than one 
91511. That Van snould become a) hundred thousand men? The common 
Per, after this, will surprise no man ;/ notion is, that it is wanted to support 
ut what may reasonably surprise every | the Government; and I wish men hada 
han, and indeed fill every man with ad-| clear conception of what the word go- 
hiration, is the exemplary economy | vermment means. Our Government, is 
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to be found in each county; just as the ourselves, to encumber ourselves with 
Government of the United States isto be this standing army, with this burden, 
found ia each state, with this difference, | which presses Us to the earth, and which 
that their state governments are not | exists in open violation and perry 
near sv expensive as our county gO- all those principles, which were ane 
vernments are. Let us look at our county | guide of our free and happy forefathers / 
governments, however, which are, in it you cannot rouse yourselves, so as to 
their form and manner, stripping them make a pledge to cast tats burden and 
of their abuses, just what they were this diszrace from you, by these legal 
seven hundced years avo, and are the! means, which the law will now so amply 
very best eovernments in this world. put into your hands, think not of me, 
What is government, and what is its but find some other to be the bearer of 
business? Its business is simply to keep. your irresolate and slavish behests. ’ 
the peace ; totake care of men’s persons, Llow many times were we promised 
and property, and to give to people all that the long, bloody, devastating, cruel, 
the enjoyments which natare tenders to and wasteful war which was waged 
them, as far as the mutual safety of the | against the republicans of France, should 
whole will permit. ‘lo effect these ob- give us ‘indemnity for the past and se- 
jects, we have in each county a chief curity for the future?” The (dlistresses 
Magistrate called a Lord-Lieutenant,)of the nation, the unparalleled miseries 
appointed by the King; he has deputy-!of LTreland, the confusion in the affairs 
lieutenants appointed by himself; and! of the wisest and most punctual of men; 
that they are men of spirit we know from | the still enormous amount of the taxes, 
the circumstance of one of them having tell us whether we have gained indem- 
called to account even a minister, who, | nity forthe past; while the fires in the 
poor man, seems to have felt the supe-| south, the menacing attitude of Ireland, 
riority of his antagonist. We have jus- i the building of carriages fo convey foot 
tices of the peace iu abundance, holding | soldiers swiftly by land, and the exist- 
their petty sessions in every simall dis-, ence of a standing army of a hundred 
trict, and bringing their collective wis- | thousand men, ask our ralers in a voice 
dom to a sessions of the whole county of angry thunder, whetier they have 
once every quarter of a year. We have,| given us security for the future. Go 
in case of emergency, a sheriff to call! and ask the parson in Ireland; go and 
out his posse, to protect persons and ask the big farmer in Norfolk or in 
property. The posse being thought in-| Wiltshire, who, most likely, was a yeo- 
sullicient, we have one, two, or three! manry-cavalry man, for the purpose of 
battalions of militia in each county,| keeping down jacobins and levellers, 
ready to be called out by officers already | whether the wars of Prrr, Dunpas, and 
appointed, This is the Government of Greyvitre, of AppinGron, Perceval, 
England. This is English Govern-| and Liverroor, whether the victory of 
ment; and, in God’s name, what do we Waterioo, to celebrate which they roast- 
want with more? What do we want ed whole sheep and whole oxen; g0 
with an army to cost us, besides our! now, and ask them, when they are sleep- 
county governments, seven or eight ing with their clothes on by night, al 
millions a vear? God has drawn the’ have watches to wake them, in case of 
waters around us; and by all that he has! danger ; ask them, whether the wars and 
5d deed geal have said to us, | the vectorws have brought them security 
“ prentest ee et gran yong the for the future ? 
** people to the waited " me Py soy Blackstone, the great teacher of ona 
gentlemen of M chester ma pis aoe _ 7 though & court sycophant, tells 
cast these bleietn *s from ee . \ % 2, every student that the laws and constl- 
impiously to reject what pet Boe ee ers ag know nothing ta 
the commands of Fisaldeines its ry; j rt ace a rr inet those ae 
are we still, thouch left to ne ; and barracks, inland fortresses, and every* 
3 huose for thing tending to make the soldier a cha 
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F Practer diferent from the citizen, in! 
Pabhorrence ; that those laws, in their; t 
yery principle, forbid any thought of| 
keeping the soldier in a siate of sepa- | 
ration from the people; that, when men 
» have arms put into their hands, and are| 





tity? 8 


ve 


~ enbodied for the purposes of war, they | 
Fought to be disbanded, and become 
x ' citizens again the mon nuit the war is: 
over; thatthe character ofa soldier can) 


“) never be permanent cotsistently with| 
® the laws of Engiand; that the ciuizen 
a becomes a soldie ‘r Ot sly for aten porary | 
V purpose, and then returns to his} 
character of citizen again ; and that, in 
© whatever country there is a permanent) 
) standing wriny, there can never be, and— | 
Was, anything worthy of the name never| 
of public liberty 
Well then, wentlemen, this is not an) 
) institution of the couxtry*: at any rate. 
) Tam not here recommending any-thing 
! “hostile to the institutions of the c ountry,| 
e SBnless the great teacher of our laws | 
TD knew not what those institutions were. | 
But, as if our rulers were determined | 
to leave nothing angen in order to 
make the Government of England pre-| 
= the contrary of that which Black- | 
‘Btone says itis, not only have they made 
a perfanent standing army, in time of | 
4 D peace ; not only are they i time of) 
~ peace continually augmenting th: itarmy, 
i Rot only do they by the means of bar- 
Packs, fortresses, depots, and other es- 
tablishments, carefully keep the soldiers 
beparated from the people; not only have 
Mhey made it death by the law, in any 
nai to attempt to seduce a soldier from 
is duty; not only do they keep up the| 
hormous half-pay; not only have they 
werous bands of military officers 
IN FULL PAY, and engaged in no 
vice at the same time, which they 
al UNATTACHED officers ; not only 
hese have they done, and these things 
y do, but they have establishments 
the purpose of taking children 
bm their homes ata very tender age, 
eping them shut up in what they call 
ilitary academy, which is an enor- 
us building, standing in the midst of 
wildest heath in the kingdom, at a 
t distance from all the habitations of 
n, there to be cat off from the rest of 
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the people, to have their minds formed 
ina —— wnilitary moukl; to imbibe no 
feelings in common with the p sople at 
LI: ree, taken so young as torequire rurses 
to ‘ettine them ; an establishment, in 
short, the very oatliac of which conveys 
to the mind of every man who conteme- 
plates it, a complete conviction with re- 
vi ard to the motives from which this 
establishment was made. 

If some one, when Blackstone first 
| published the book of his Commentar ies, 
| had told him not to be too positive, for 
that one Virr, and one Geenvitve, and 


| one Pircevan, would arise, who would 


establish academies blowing all his 
English constiiution to the air, what 
would he have said? Without, however, 


) Stopping to answer this question, you 


shall know what Tsay, gentlemen ; . that 


lis this, that { will be the representative 


of no body of men who will not pledge 
themselves to support me with all their 
might, in my endeavours to cause these 
academies to be put down, aud to cause 
a legal sale of the materials of which 
“they are composed, to go towards a fund 
for the liquidation of “the debts alleged 
to be due to the fundholders. 

It is nota small aggravation of the 
evil of these last-mentioned establish- 
ments, that the expenses of them are 
defrayed out of the general taxes raised 
upon the nation, and, as none but the 
sons of the rich, or the dependents of 
the rich, can, in the nature of things, be 
adinitted into these academies, the mid- 
dle and working class are here compelled 
to pay for the education of the sons of 
the rich and theis dependents, and, as 
all the future commissioned officers of 
the army are to come out of these es- 
tablishments, a private soldier never can 
again become a commissioned officer, 
suv that the immense sums of money, 
which we pay on this aecount are not 
only for the purpose of educating the 
sons of the rich and their dependents, 
but, in effect, for securing the exciusion 
of our own children from all possibility 
of ever shining in military rank, honour, 
and emolument, kowever distinguished 
their conduct, their genius, or their valour. 
In this academy, as the accounts laid 
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nurses, teachers of French, teachers of |“ Charley” was like to abandon us, and 
music, teachers of dancing, teachers of leave us to the cholera morbus, and to 
drawing, teachers of vrammar, and of the blunderings, and perhaps the corrup- 
arithmetic ; so that, gentlemen, without | tion, that might have taken place in the 
the smallest misrepresentation or ex- city of London Parliament, if he had 
agyeration, here are multitudes of the persevered, in what appeared to be his 
sons of the nobility and clergy and. resolation, to withdraw the light of his 
ventry, and the dependents of these,’ amiable and benign countenance (that 
educated in the most open manner, out inspirer of confidence aud of hope) from 
of those taxes, nine tenths of which are|the conducting of our civie affairs. 
paid by the middle classes and the Happily for us, whatever might have 
working people of this country. Gen- been the decision of that modesty for 
tlemen, the Reform Billis a deception ; which he is so remarkable, the righte- 
it is mere sham; it is a mere thing ous and spirited determination of the 
wherewith to cheat the people, unless wise, the decorous, the decent inhabit- 
it send men having a firm determina- | ants of Bishopsgate-ward has spared us 
tion to use their utmost endeavours the cruel mortification of witnessing his 
levally to put down these monstrous retreat. Our “ Charley,” with since- 
abuses. Pormy own part,great honour as | rity not surpassed by the right reverend 
I should deem it to be chosen to represent | fathers in God, when they exclaim, 
the people of Manchester, provided they | Nolo episcopari, appeared much more 
were ready to pledge themselves to|sturdy in his self-denying declaration 
labour with me, withall their heart and) than was consistent with the quiet of 
all their soul, for the effecting of these! my feelings. Happy, therefore, was I 
objects, [ say over and over again, that to learn that the decent inhabitants of 
would reject, as nothing worth, their | Bishopsgate-ward had had the resolu- 
election of me, if they were willing for) tion to overcome his reluctance. I 
these things to continue. It has been!agree, too, with one of those decent 
my lot, my very honourable lot,to produce | gentlemen who expressed his joy at the 
preat effect, by every literary effort of declared intention of our * Charley ” to 
my life. L stand now in this state, | apply himself more closely in future to 
and never will I sink down into insig- | the pursuit of his honourable profession : 
nificance: a great change shall be pro- though I could not very well, by any 
duced,a very great change ; one that operations of my obtuse mind, reconcile 
will completely renovate the nation ; this declared intention with his very 
one that will, in a short time too, make) recent and most laudable and public- 
it what it once was, and what it always spirited endeavours to become the Al. 
ought: to have been. To see this ac- derman of Portsoken-ward. However, 
Laem Me and by peaceable means, is when the whole sack is of so super- 
Scere toner lat ay hens bes | Rees ene nee 
if I find that there exist not the means Re . ip YOR + ag tt a? i. 
of accomplishing this, my name shall aout oe pry on - o. 
never be associated with any aff the re A aa nae of pre Charley ‘th 
miserable shufllings by which the ae- ’ . n ire a 7 eee yr 
complishment of this object shall be regard ° which will be a source 0 
prevented. sna Be great satisfaetion to some friends at 
_ Manchester, in whose estimation he ap- 
| pears to stand without a rival. 


Wa. COBBETT: 





“ CHARLEY” PEARSON. 


Todmorden, Ist January, 1832. 
Tue other day, | was frightened al- 
most out of my senses, upon reading 
in the London broadsheet, that our 
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ON THE FIRES. 


I cannor call you friends, and I will 
not call you gentlemen. ‘This plague of 
the country is now raging with greater 
_ fury than ever, and IL think proper to 
' address you upon the subject. You 
are called yeomanry cavalry; though 
perhaps more than one half of you 
are loan-mongers, tax-gatherers, dead- 
weight people, stock-jobbers, shag-bag 
attorneys, bailiffs (mostly Scotch), toad- 
eating shopkeepers, who are ready to 
perform military duty towards the 
** lower orders,” in order at once to give 
» evidence of your gentility ; and to show 
> your gratitude towards your rich cus- 
> tomers for their paying your long bills 
_ withont scruple. A very great part of 
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you come in under one or the other part 
| | of this description ; but to those of you 
» 4 who are farmers; that is to say, who! 
_ have land in your occupation ; and who 
[ : ¥ -_— corn, and rear cattle, and who 
. a 3 ave barns, ricks, and other things, 
_ a ) liable to be set fire to; to you only do 
> = I address myself upon this occasion, 
= being well aware that my arguments 
, Would produce no impression whatever 
y  Bpon your comrades above-mentioned. 
le ) First of all, call the roll of your corps 
Cy ever, and see how many of them there 
‘ e who are not interested in the taxes 
1. and the tithes, either immediately or 
4 Bhrough their relations, landlords, or 
ss ®omebody else. When you have called 
a Bhe roll, and have separated yourselves 
wet om the rest, get into a plain room, 
ain ull off your hairy caps, your party- 
bloured jackets, and your Wellington- 








boots ; put on your own Christian-like 
Hothes, your high shoes well nailed ; 
nd then pick out some one with a good 
rong voice to read to vou that which 
am now about to write. 

You are not philosophers; but you 
Ave memories ; you have eyes in the 
bnt of your head, ears on the side of 
and, generally speaking, you have 
tins wherewith to enable you to draw 
ional conclusions from the facts 
hich have been communicated to thdse 
ins by the eyes and the ears, and 
ch have been retained. there by 
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TO THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY, | 
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'those powers of memory with which 
God has been pleased to endow you. 

The FIRES are blazing more fu- 
riously than they were last year at this 
time. You go to bed in fear, and do 
not ride home from market, or froma 
neighbour’s house, without apprehen- 
sion: you are compelled to have 
guards or watches to see to the safety of 
your property ; in some parts of Nor- 
folk you have entered into associations 
to burden your land with a ¢az at so 
much an acre, in order to give rewards 
to such men or women as shall assist in 
bringing their neighbours to the gal- 
lows ; and, lastly, to the neglect of your 
business, you have enrolled yourselves 
as soldiers, mounted your horses which 
ought to be at plough, and armed your- 
selves with deadly weapons, in order, 
if need be, to wound or kill somebody 
or other. 

This being your state, and this state 
being hedl upon earth, if ever there was 
‘hell upon earth, it is worth while for 
/you to consider a little, whether your 
‘dressing yourselves out, and arming 
yourselves in this manner, be at alk 
likely to put astop tothe fires ; because 
as to any other immediate evil, you ap- 
pear not to be afflicted with it. If your 
“swaggering about with hairy caps on 
your heads could possibly tend to put 
out the fires, even then I should despise 
you; but it has not that tendency, and 
it has a directly contrary tendency ; 
and I am _ perfectly convinced, as every 
reflecting man must be, that the very 
existence of a corps of yeomanry in a 
neighbourhood, in time of peace, has a 
direct and natural tendency to produce 
these fires ; and this you will see clearly, 
if you will but cast aside the instigating 
falsehoods of your loan-mongering and 
tax eating and petty-fogging comrades, 
and listen to your own reason. 

You have seen all your lifetime, that 
nine-tenths of the hostile and vindictive 
proceedings of men, proceed from pro- 
vocation arising from words or acts of 
challenge, threat, or defiance. Even a 
dog will let you go by him quietly, 
until he sees you take upa stick ora 
stone ; and does not the existence 














of your corps speak a threat to the la- 
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bourers? Does not the bare sight of it 
tell them, that vou mean to shoot the 
or chop hem ‘down, if they 
quietly submit) to 
the world says is insullicient ¢ 


do not 


You do 
not tell them az words, that you will 
shoot them, or chop them down ; but 
your swaggering bairy caps tell thein 
$0 .s aye, and it has been over and over 
avain stated in speeches in Parliameut, 
repre 
and have you so great a contempt for 
the uncer 


ss disturbances In your counties ; 


, 
‘ 


andings of the working peo- 
ple as to imagine that they do not fully 
comprehend the meaning of — these 
words? Will a_ parcel of labourers, 
working in a 


“ farm-yard, see the farmer 
mount his cavalry-horse, and go swage 


gering out with pistols in holster, and 
sword 


by side; are you such jolter- 


heads as to imawine, that they do not 


To tue Yromanry CavaLry. 
! 6s 
| 


live upon what all | loving Whi 


“maary cavatry. 
‘purpose of makir 


| 
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Sony,” must be filled with: astonish- 


| ment, to see the Government, especially 


when it is in the hands of the /2be:ty- 
rs, calling out-corps of yeo- 
. As if for the express 
e the thing complete, 
the yeomanry corps were disbunded in 
the vear 1597, as being wunecessary wn 


‘ 
' 


‘time of peace, and especially in the 
| eyricultural counties. ‘Lo behold them 
that the object of embodying vou is to | 


rise up again now, especially after the 
riots of last year, what must be the con- 
clusion in the minds of the labourers ? 
Why they know to a certainty that the 
corpsare raised to make them submit to 
that which they would not submit to 
without compulsion; they know that, 
scattered and divided as they are, they 
cannot resist that force; but this does 








| 
| 


not make them /ore those who exercise 
the force? bat on the contrary, fills 
them with hostility to a degree which 


ask one another what that can be for ?\ they did not before entertain, aud pro- 


They know that the swaggering blade 
ought to 


stav at hon.e; thev, better 
than anvebody, know how much his 
absence will cost him; and they discuss 


amonust ther to be sure, what 
be the motive of his thus acting, at 


Which motive they arrive bya process 


' 
Iseives, 
can 


duces in their breasts revenge which 
otherwise never would have existed 


there, and that revenge stimulates them 
to deeds, at the thought of which they 


| 


would otherwise have startled with hor- 
ror. The whole of the history of this 
horrid plague lies in a very few words. 


of reasoning, the brevity of which is! By orders of magistrates ; by evidence 
not less admirable than the conclusion! given before the House of Commons ; 


on their mindsis impressive. 

In time of wer, indeed, there might 
have existed in their minds douhts, with 
revard to this motive. Then they were 
told that the yeomanry corps were des- 
tined to fight the French, if they should 
land; which Freneh, they ow ere told, 


would, if not defeated, come and take} 


from them, not only their potatoes and 
water, but also the chastity of their 
wives and daughters, and their belief in 
the Christian religion into the bargain 
When, therefore, the labourer’s wif 


saw the fat-jowled yeomanry-cavalry 


man prancing along by her cottage, she 
Was fi led, stupidly enough to be sure, 
with feelings of admiration at the self- 
devotion of the patriotic defender. But, 
NOW, at the end of sixteen vears of 
profound peace, with the word war never 
pronounced, and having almost lost its 
meaning, even the women, who used to 
terrify their children with the name of 


e| 


| by numerous documents of character the 


most authentic, it has been proved that 
the labourers have, especially since the 
| passing of Sturges Bourne’s bills, been 
reduced to a state, and to a manner of 
living, beneath those of hounds and 
“pointers ; that they have been treated 
with the greatest possible harshness aod 


‘iusolence; that hired overseers have 


| been set over them to make them draw 


_ carts and wagons, and otherwise to treat 


them as beasts of burden; that old mea, 
little boys, and women, have been har 
nessed and: worked in this way; thal 
men have been put up at auction and 
sold for length of time to labour for the 
highest bidder; that husbands and 
wives have been forcibly separated, 
the males and females of live stock are, 
in order to prevent the natural conse 
quences of cohabitation ; that . young 
women applying for relief have been, bY 
the hired overseer, by this salaried hire 
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jing and his myrmidons, laid upon the 
floor, beld down by force, and have had 
the long hair cut from their heads with 
”) ‘shears, as wool is cut froin the body of 
> the sheep; and that they have been 
- compeiled to submit tothis, or to starve, 
* orto become prostitutes. 
You cannot deny, that such has been 
the barbarous treatment of the labourers 
and their families ; and your landlords, 
while they have been moulding four 
farms into one for their own profit, have 
not only connived at all this, but have 
upheld you in if, in their capacity of 
‘Inagistrates and parsons. The labourers 
‘know well, that it is unjust Lo treat them 
> thus: common sense tells them that 
7 God never intended that those who 
raise all the food, who make to be ali 
» the clothing, all the fuel, and all the 
houses, should be turned out into the 
wild waste to perish with hunger and 


‘| © with cole. Common sense tells them | ‘ 
' » that God never intended that they should | * 
, © be fed worse than gentlemen’s dogs, | ‘ 
" | lodged far worse than those dogs, and be 
. ) treated worse than the least valuable of fog 


© farmers’ horses. When they read the 
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fail.” They find Him threatening mise- 
ries unspeakable, upon those who should 
'zradge to give the labourer his due hire. 
| They have read, or heard read, the fol- 
owing passage in the epistle of St. 
James, which Lurure, the founder of 
this Church-of-Bneland religion, “ called 
fan epistie ef straw.” You seem to 
‘think it an epistle of straw too; but re- 
member the labourers have all heard it 
read; and they know that if that be 
straw, all the rest of the book is straw ; 
‘and that then all that the parsons tell 
ithem about Christianity is a farce. | 
‘advise you however sot to consider it as 
straw; but to consider it as valuable 
grain; andthat you may have it to read, 
‘here it is in the fifth chapter of the 
‘epistle of St. James. ‘‘ Go to now, ye 
‘rich men, weep and howl for your 
‘miseries which shall come upon you. 
'** Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold 
and silver is caukered ; and the rust 
of them shall be foratestimony against 
vou, and shall eat your flesh like fire. 
You have stored up to yourselves 
wrath against the last days. Behold, 


} 
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. B.ble, or hear it read, which they all do, |“ the hire of the labourers who have 
‘ they find, from ove end of the book to} reaped down ‘your fields, which by 
i the other, the most positive commands |“ fraud has been kept back by you, 
» / of the rich to treat the Jabourers well, | crieth; and the ery of them hath 
C to consider them as brothers, by no |“ entered into the ears of the Lord of 
“ means to keep from them a suiliciency “ sabaoth. You have feasted upon 
re ) of food and of raiment; and they find " earth : and in riotousness you have 
a . — denunciations against those who | “* nourished your hearts, in the day of 
of lave the hard hearteduess to disubey |“ slaughter. You have condemned 
od these commands, They find God com- | * and put to death the just and he 
ed } Ananding that even the Ox was to share | * resisted you not. 

oi - the procuce of the harvest ; that even} You may be well assured that the la- 
a Ae was not io be muzzied while treading | bourers ail understand this. They have 








Sout the corn; they find God forbidding 
[the employer to keep back the wages 
pof a labourer even for a day ; they find 
“Him commanding the master, at the 
send of the labourer’s servitude, to send 
im away amply provided for out of his 
Branary, his flocks, and his wine-press ; 
they tind Him denouncing vengeance 















































the widow and the orphan, those who 
drove the needy stranger from the gate, 
od particularly on those who should 
ty “Shouse to house and field to field, 
0 as to cause the poor of the land to 























and punishment on the oppressors of | 


read too, or have had it read to them, 
that the childreu of Israel were ill-treated 
by the Eyyptians; that they had task- 
masters set over them, who compelled 
‘them to make bricks without straw, 
|though we are not told that they made 
them draw wagons and carts like beasts 
of burden; they have read that Moses, 
seeing one of these villanous task-mas- 
ters strike one of his brethren, he looked 
about him, this “ay and that way, and 
seeing no one there, he slew the task- 
master, and buried him in the sand ; and 
they have read, that after this Moses 
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became the servant of the Lord, and the! 
leader and the guide of his people. 
Besides this, the labourers well 
know that the tithes were not given for 
the parsons alove ; but that they belong. 
to the public generally, and particularly 
to the poor: they know that by the 
ecclesiastical law, by the common law 
of Eneland, and by the statute law of 
England, that every indigent person 
has as much right to relief out of the 
tithes, whether clerical or lay, as any 
landlord to rents, or as any 
fariner has to the stock upon his farm. 


has his 

Phus taught by common sense, by 
the word of God, and by the well-known 
laws of the land, they demand that they 
shall be compelled to live upon 
potatoes, while vou are living on the 


not 


best of meat and bread, and have beer 
and wine always on your table, and are 
dressed in the best of clothing. 
answer to them 


| Your, 
We do not want 
your labour ; to which thev reply, Give 
us then some of the produce without 
labour, or give to us some of the nume- 
rous farms, four, five, or ten of which 
you have turned into one; at any rate 
grive us relief according to the law. To 
prevent this, the Parliament changes the 
laws ; 


is: 


it enables vou to set hired over- 
seers over them, who treat them in the! 
manner before described ; till at last all! 
relief is pretty nearly refused. After 
long endurance they assemble in groups, 


arm themselves with 


clubs and with 


hammers, and go about compelling you 
to promise to raise their wages ; and 
here and there they ask for money from | 
you and the parsons, to get them: some 


victuals and drink. For the former 
they are imprisoned for great length of 
time ; for the latter they are condemned | 
to death, some of them transported for 
life, and others of them hanged ; thouh | 
in the whole course of their proceedings 
they have neither shed a drop of blood, 
nor inflicted a wound. Fearing the 
natural consequences of this; namely, a 
more general rising and more violent 
proceedings, you arm yourselves, mount 
your horses, form yotrselves into mili- 
tary corps, assume a menacing attitude, | 
and prance over the country. They, | 


on their part, unable to collect into larze 
wat 
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bodies, and unprovided with sharp and 
deadly instruments, see that they cannot 
answer your threats by open defiance 
and attack ; but they know that there is 
one destructive element, one irresistible 
arm always at their command ; and, 
thus reduced to extremity, this arm 
they are now employing with the most 
deadly effect, as every newspaper from 
the country is now proclaiming to the 
world. Against this arm, which they 
employ at their convenience, and with 
not the smallest danger to themselves, 


‘you have no possible defence ; and this 
curse to you, and disgrace to the country, 


must go on until the cause be removed. 
Here, then, you have the fires traced 
to the real source. It is very true, that 
while the present taxes and tithes exist, 
vou have not the means of duly reward- 
ing your labourers ; but this is what you 
never tell them; your answer to them 
is, that they ousht not to have more than 
they get: aud therefore they are at issue 
with you; and they are not called upon 
by reason to look any further than to you. 
You are at your wit’s end: offering re- 
wards is of no use; setting guards and 
watches is of no use; arming yourselves 
is of no use; the labourers have deter- 
mined to live upon potatoes no longer ; 
and live upon potatoes they will not. A 
writer in astupid and base paper called 
the Norwich Mercury, which appears to 
he edited by as grovelling a beast as ever 
fed at manger, trough, or crib, tells the 
labourers, that in setting fire to farm 
stock they do not injure the farmer, be- 
cause his property is always insured! 
Verv well, then, why do you offer re- 
wards for detecting the burners ; why 


do you pay watches and guards? If the 


fires do you good by getting you a mat- 
ket in the lump, ready money dows, 
instead of being plagued with the 
thrashing and sending to market, why 
do you hire watches, at high wages; 
and pamper them with suppers and with 
spirits, to prevent these beneficial fires? 
Why do you form yourselves into paro- 
chial patrols ; why do you burn candles 
all night in your houses, and lie down 00 


Your beds with your clothes on; wearied, 


as you must be, with the military per- 
formance of the day ? 
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in the Norwich Mercury to suggest, as 
a remedy, betier treatment of them than 
4 they have experienced for many years 
») past. Just so, gentlemen yeomanry ca- 
© valry; that is the remedy, and the only 
>) remedy; and if this filthy slave of the 
- bull-frogs of Norfolk should prevail 

upon you to follow his advice in this re- 

spect, | shall be almost ready to forgive 

the dirty fool for ascribing the fires to 


— - 


“to make use of these fires as the means 

** of accomplishing a political revolu- 

' *tion!’”” He includes, [ suppose, 

' amongst these miscreants those who do 

| not think that the old veteran patriot 

| Whig Coke of Norfolk ought to have 
received four thousand pounds a year of 

the public money, in a snug sinecure, 

for more than half a century; and that 

che ought to be made to refund that 
which he has so received. I am one of 

‘these miscreants at anv rate; and | 

» can tell you, that your hairy-caps and 

© Wellington-boots will not at all tend to 

| Pe) prevent the accomplishment of my 
; |) wishes, revolutionary as those wishes 
) may be. 
. Wa. COBBETT. 








TO THE LABOURERS, 
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“ On the Folly of their putting their 
“ : Money into Clubs. 











My Frienvs, 
| Itis the general practice of those who 
Avent something to delude and cheat 
Pother people, to give a good name to the 
ming which they invent; and, accord- 
bely, those who have invented this 
heme for inducing you to give up your 
aruings, to prevent them from paying 
bor-rates, have christened these clubs 
* BENEFIT clubs,” instead of calling 
em, as they ought to have done, clubs 
wheedle money out of the hard-earned 
nee of the working people, in order to 
are the purses of the landowners, big 
mers, and other rich men. It was not 
about seventy years ago that clubs 
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Poh! the chopsticks know well how) : 
the fires affect you ; they see, that at any| Before this Protestant Church of Eng- 
rate, the fires induce this beastly writer! land sprang up, the poor were relieved 
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like these were ever heard of in England. 


out of the tithes. Since that, the par- 
sons, the bishops, the deans and chapters, 
and the nobility and gentry, have taken 
all to themselves; and the poor have 
been relieved by what are called the 
poor-rates. ‘The same may be said with 
regard to the church-rates, which also 
formerly came out of the tithes. 

There needed no clubs before this 


| Protestant Church establishment came, 
the instigation *‘ of miscreants who mean | 


because the priests relieved all the poor 
out of the tithes, and out of the rents of 
lands, and other property which had 
been bequeathed to the clergy for that 
purpose. ‘There was therefore no occa- 
sion for poor-rates, for all poor persons 
were sure to be taken care of, whether 
in sickness or in health, to the end of 
their days; and besides so happy was 
the state of the country, tliat there were 
few persons poor in avy one parish ; the 
wages paid to labourers were so good, 
that no man who was able to work, ever 
stood in need of relief; and in case of 
sickness, people in general were so well 
off that there were few who could not 
be conveniently relieved by their rela- 
tions. This fatal change took place 
about two hundred and fifty years ago ; 
and it is about two hundred and thirty 
years ago that the poor-rates were 
enacted. For many years poverty was 
not so great, wages were not so low, in 
proportion to the price of provisions, as 
to compel many persons to apply for 
parish relief. When I was a boy, it used 
to be deemed a shame to apply to the 
parish. But the desolating and extra- 
vagantly expensive, and long and bloody, 
wars of George IIL. plunged the nation 
into debts, so great, made the taxes so 
heavy, and made wages so low, in pro- 
portion to the price of provisions, that 
labouring men were Co npelled, in case 
of sickness especially, either to expose 
their families to be starved, or to obtain 
assistance greater than their relations 
were able to give them. In this state 
of things, the cunning fellows, who 
had to pay the poor-rates, invented what 
they called “ BENEFIT clubs,” which 
was a scheme for drawing out of the 
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wares of the Jabourers, who were able working people any good ? Besides, 
to work, the means of relieving those; vou see all the wreediest of the big far- 
who were unable to work; of, mother mers, the most eager to promote and 
words, to make the healthy labourers | uphold these clubs. 
cer their bellies and their backs, in fben, again, mark the conduct of the 
toy relieve the sich labourers, and, Govermnent? What busmess had it 
the po ets of these Cul and the ‘Paritament to meddle with the 
alfairs of these clabs?) What right had 
ony that a labouring man they to interfere with the management 
isapenny given of these concerns? What right had 
ard. besides that, it is a they to meddle with the management 
en to uphold Sturges Bourne's a id distribation of money beloaginrg to 
d to pay hired overseers, sod, in the members of a club, any more than 
iy for causing himselfand his with money belonging to any partuer- 
murs to be patioto harness andto os ip whatsoever ? Yet they have inter= 
fo araw ‘ ints aud wayzous like fered : they have passed liws to give 
fbhurden. Ifyou could haveany. their inagistrates a superintending power 
‘bt in vonr minds about the tendency over these clubs ; they have passed laws 
of these clubs, you would only have tu to prevent the members from dividing 
look at the persous who are the most the money at their own pleasure ; they 
eaer to promote such clubs, and to up- have passed laws which, in effect, take 
hold them and perpetuate them. There) the money from under the command of 
was a fellow, some years ago, a Scotch the members of the club ; and, in a great 
fellow, named Orn George Rose, who measure, take it away and make ita 
had been a purser in the navy; who was part of what is called the national debt. 
a famous tool of the famous Pitt; from; The saeings banks, as they are called, 
arouser he became Right Honourable were invented by that same cunning 
Privy Councillor; he received for many Scotchman, old Georce Rose. The 
money collected by these things is, what 
; he got a is cal ed put mlo the fuads, and the poor 
sinecure } lace settled Upon him for life people Imagine that the funds mean a 
of three thousand ponuds a year, and, chest or box where the money is locked 
settied upon his son, GeorGe Rose, for;up. Alas! my poor friends, there is no 
his life also. such chest or box ; the fends mean the 
national or government debt; and the 
putting of money into the funds is the 
lending of money to the Government ; 
and the Government pays the interest of 
used puactually to pay in his pennies ; jit, not out of any fund that it has, but 
he used to cline wath the cub; and thus, out of the taxes, a partof which you pay 
he drew in, thus this cunning Scotchman | in every pallon of malt, pot of beer, 
humbugged, all the poor chopsticks | pound of “sugar, bit of soap, or candle, 
about that country, taking goad care | that you consume, and upon every bit of 


never to tell them that his carriages and | tobacco that goes into your mouth; 80 
horses and fine park and deer, 


t of their lat all came | that, first, you put your earnings into 
out of their |: hee eo 2 - 
eit labour, ithe clubs, or the banks; next, the Go 


Another great pater Kt o : . 
, ge patron of benefit clubs! vernment borrows it; and next, if you 
is that Furwine 


Witiis), who w (whose name was ‘ever get any interest, you get it out of 
atopshire, and who was so pelted off Nothing that ever was heard of in the 


the hustings at Winchester. Can this man! world before is equal to this delusion 
want to du good to the people? Can he 


| and folly on your part; and to the craft 
be the friend of the working people? Can of those who induce you to put your 
_money into these clubs and banks. 

_ When a club man is ill, the 


vears not less than ten thousand pounds 
a year of the public money 


‘This man became, about | 
forty years aco, the sreat promoter of 
benetit clubs; he lived at Cufiells, in 
the New Forest, in Hampshire; he was 
hinselfia member of a club theres he 


he, who Was the tool in the hands of the 
parsous in Hampshire, mean to do the 
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» give him no relief ; 
> ‘allowance out ofthe club. ‘Vhen aman 
S becomes seventy years old, he has an 


‘allowance from the club for the rest of 


his lite ; and, whether sick or well, the 

arish never give him any relief to the 
‘day of hisdeath! One would think that 
this was enough to open your eyes : one 

“would think that here was en meh to 

make you see why the big, the grasping, 
the grinding farmers, are so eaver to get 

‘vou into clubs, “into bene/fir clubs ;” 

that is tos av, 

DdDenefit to the m, and of | 

you; here is enough to make you see 
Why they do you the honour to come 
and dine with you once ayear, though, 

‘all the rest of the year, they treat you far 

“worse than they treat their dogs. 

- Ifaman earn more money than is 
necessary to supply him with food and 
* vith raiment and the other things that 

The wants, cannot he keep his money 
rine: ? Cannot he take as goed care 
4 Dof it as the grinding farmers and the 

) Government can! Yes, and if he happen 
ag to be sick, he has relief from the pari-h, 
4 Vand his own money too, and he ought to 
) have both; for the money that he has 

Saved he ought to keep till old aye, as 
"the just reward of his extraordinary in- 
) dustry and frugality. A drunken “ 
‘dissolute life produces illness; and « 
Pthere will naturally be some arent 
Pand dissolute persons in the club, they 
Pwill be sick oftener than the resi; 


great injury to 


7TH January, 1532. 


because he has an’ hypocrites ; 





into clubs that are of vreat | 


it but pure folly ? 
i but giving away your money: ? 
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makes them either sham 


‘illness altowether, or to affect its exist- 


ence after it has. ceased. 

But, after all, and if all the other ob- 
jections were removed, what sense is 
there in the thing? What is there in 
What is there in it 
All the 
men that enter the club must be young 
and healthy at the time; and why 
should a young and heaithy man give 


| his money to avybedy else to keep for 





so | 


him against a day of sickness? Hither 

he p ‘inches his back or his belly for the 
sake of lodging this money ia the club, 
or he has this money over and above 
that which he wants for his back or his 
belly; if the former, then he enfeebles 
himself; makes himself a poor mean- 
looking fellow ; undermines his heaith 
and strength, solely for the advantage of 
those who live in luxury and splendour 
on the fruit of his toil: if the latter, 
whv not keep the money in his own 
chest? In the course of the vear he 
pays thirty or forty shillings into the 
all-swaliow it ng club. In the course of 
five years he pays in ten pounds per- 
haps. But suppose it to be only twen- 
ty shillings ayear, how many times does 
&@ man see an occasion in which, by the 
means of this little bit of ready money, 
he could, to very great advantage, pur- 
chase a pig, plant a bit of ground, or do 
something by which the monev would 
produce him more to eat, drink, or 


That the sober and orderly man has to; wear, than two pounds laid out from 


Work to maintain the profligate in his; hand to mouth ? 


‘Bickness. 


| Mereditary diseases, such as consumption ! 
and king’ s-evil. 


Lhe azuin, some men have I: s.ons that present th emselves 


‘These unfortunate | money is locked up in the club. 


Many are such occa- 
but you 
‘annot avail yourself of them, for your 
You 


Prsons are entitled to compassion from} cannot brew without malt and hops ; 
he healthy labouring man ; but they are|the club has got your money, and you 
Entitled to support from the lands of the | must go to the ale-house, and purchase 


arish, and ought not to be made in this | 


Mauner to extract their maintenance 
rom the healthy labouring men. 
The depositing of money in this way, 
as avery bad moral effect; it makes 
en less careful to adhere to such con- 
ct as is necessary to the preservation 
health. It tendsto makethem drunk- 
ds, and to be less cautious how they 
pose themselves to bodily harm. In 
any cases it makes ‘them successful 





: 


your beer by the pot. So that these 
clubs, view them in what hlght you will, 
are injurious to the working people, and 
serve no other purpose than that of 
making their lot harder than it would 
have been without them. Young men 
deem a bastard child a great burden ; 
but, not to’ menti on, that, in this case, 
there has been something like value 
received, and that time, and reasonable 
time too, takes” the, burden | 
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shoulders, which, besides, you may at: 
anv time remove by doing justice to the 
mother; whereas the club sticks to you 
all your life long, while vou have health 
| eth sufficient to enable you to 
erack fliut 


and stre: 
sitall the dav and 
with a hammer. 

fherefore, my advice to all young 
men is, Never give a farthing to one of 
these clubs: and if you have begun to 


stones | 


to give immediately; to 


have been foolish, isno reason for being 
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ble stateof the country ; they talk about 
political unions, about unlawful combi- 
nations, and about all sorts of things; 
but as if they had bound themselves by 
an oath upon the altar not to do it, 
never does any one of them, even by ac- 


‘cident, or in a figure of rhetoric, pro- 


‘nounce the worl FIRE!  Neverthe- 
less, that the fires do blaze, will appear 
from the following paper, which I have 
received in a great’ staring placard, 
printed by Baker, of Dereham, in Nor- 





for till: and be vou well assured | folk, and dated on the 28th of Novem- 
that the first loss is the best. Stuck on to. ber, 1531. It comes from that part of 
one of these clubs. vou cannot remove Norfolk which is called the hundred ot 
eut of the kingdom = nor even very well Lacnpirca, in which, it seems, great 
fron) one part of the kingdom to the sums of money have been raised; 4 
other. without losing all that you have ‘large subscription has been made for 
yy to this eraftily-contrived trap. | giving rewards to informers, and for 
Get out of it ifvou bein; keep out of ‘employing guards. | will insert the 
tif vou be out: and trust to God, to paper just as it stands in the placard, 
your own industry, and sobriety. and to!except that I shall number the para 
the ] f the land, for aid in case of | graphs, in order to be able to refer to 
ckhness ; and thus merit the commen- ,them with more ease. 
dation of your trend, 
- . , ’ . + , ~ ° Ts 
Wa. COBBETT FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWAILU 
Wu. COBBETT. . 
In addition to any Sum which Governm 
may offe Tr. 
To the Well-disposed Cottagers of the Hun 
ruE FIRES dred of Launditch. 
it & 4d. = - 
. Friends and Neighbours, 
| | ( , papers have come to an ! l W ill you listen for a few minutes to » 
. rt ois friendly address from persons who, thoug) 
it) ~ t Seems, NOLLO ive anv ace - c oe t 
se aia . | unkuown to many of you, are well-wishers | 
coun the fires that are biazingy all you all? We would talk with you of th 
Ove 1 | Wise politicians dreadful scenes which many of you have 
Who se daily upplies of in- witnessed with your own eyes. You have seell 
: : ‘ie : he c oe “F ‘+ itt 
tel 7 iowledve, are constant- the darkness of night suddenly lit up with y 
lv telling us thatthe fi rise ft , terrible blaze. You have asked the cause ¢ 
anche ‘ i ses vs gihrt irom the this unnatural sight, aud vou have beet 
Work people not being able to get at shocked to learn that it was te wickedness 
the s tof a London paper ; and vet ™« destroying the bounty of God. As yow 
thi ‘ ) line } rs su pres ‘all heart has sickened at thie sight, vou have Salu 
i ‘ 4 i ‘ » « i . - . . - re 
n the tires, lest Ich menti to yourselves,—* What wretched times 2° 
‘ bal | ho © | i hel lO] > '?s ° | j 
«) ld encourave the lal ' ON | these!” Wretched times indeed they are, a0 
anal ° nase ae evourers CO pro- such as call upon every man of right feeling: 
ceeu ! Tries, l hese patriots whether high or low, rich or poor, to do his 
appear to be very pious men, and to be best to improve them. We are persuaded thet 
duly convinced of the existence of a fue |). BO" speaking to persons who det & 


tur - state 


these present tra iSient hres 


seem con 


,’ . 
Siantiy to 


re mind 
everlasting, at the bare idea of whic 
they seein to tremble. 
rious 
st. S 
in this reverential feeling 


. 


the unsettled, the dangerous, the horr 


So great is their awe, that 


It is verv cu- 
t in } > . ep 3b 7 wt » . . 
- : the two assemblies down at | your family, If any person, who fancied bit” 


- would rather thrust your hand into your ow" 


them of the fire 7”¢ than employ it in setting fire to the p™ 


h perty of others. Some of you have, perbap 
grown a little corn yourselves: almost all hav’ 
had a little gathered in by the cleaning 0 


& ; they talk of little store, and set fire to it at the risk 


}burning you in your bed, what a vile 4 


is | wicked fellow would you call him! Y# 


Re 


these horrid practices. We believe that most” J 
you, whoever think seriously upon the matte’ § 


a + 
“Te 


a 


4 
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would all agree to scout such a villain from | perhaps stay their hand, from the knowledge 

a r company. Nay, if you Knew of avy one’s | that almost every grower of coru fades care to 

Bee acing to do such mischief to a neighbour, | protect hemself by iwurance of his stock to its 

* rcousciepce would vever rest without giv- | fall amount in some public office —Show them 

yvour neighbour notice of it. Now the again,— 

wickedness of such a man is exactly of the 5. How thoroughly un- English these burnings 

a sane kind as that of him who steals to aja@re. A bad character enough is the open 

stack or barn and sets fire to it, careless) robber who dares to commit his crime in the 

Tewhether or not any lives may be lost. Wejface of day. But the vi/lain who skreeus the 

‘trust, therefore, your couscieuce will not rest | workings of his deadly malice under the dark- 

P without giving al! the information you can, ity ness of night,—who has courage ouly to do 

© you happen to hear of any one who threatens that which a mere infaut might do,—whose 

‘to set fire to stacks or houses, or who has | vil/any is of so black a kind that he dares not 

Palready dove so. By so doing you will cer-| confess it to bis most intimate acquaintance, 

” tainis “gain the favour and encouragement of | butis obliged to skudk about aud hide his crime 
}good men; avd we are sure that if you do | in solitary silence, scarcely daring to look an 

otherwise, you will carry a sadiv-burdened | honest neighbour in the face;—does such a 

S eonscience to the grave. There can be nodoubt | wretch deserve the name of an Englishman ? 

) but that in the sight of God, as well as in the | As you value that high title yourselves, we call 

Teye of the law, a person who allows any crime | upon you, FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS, not to 

Wo be committed, which it is in his power to _ allow it to be disgraced by such miscreants as 

vent, is as guilty as he wha actually commits | these, but to take the first opportunity of drag- 

And little less is the guilt of any oue who | ging them to pustice.—Lastly, show your young 

Pencourages such crimes by heipiug to conceal Sriends,— 

Pthem alter they are committed. It is great| 6. How dangerous to themselves these burne- 
ly for such a one to talk of not liking to | ings are. All the honest partof the public are 
jure his veighbour. He is really injuring | joining together to detect and puuish these 

Pan innocent veighbour iu order to spare a| destroyers. In vour own hundred an associa- 

Wicked ove. Aud can this be right? But, as | tion has been formed, headed by gentlemen of 

We sail, we believe far better things of you. | the highest character and largest property, 
Our fear is most for young and thoughtless | aud joined by almost every man of substance 
Ben, who give themselves up to the feelings of | aud respectability, for the express purpose of 
moment, and bestow no thought upon the, preventing and punishing this horrid crime. 
oful consequences of what they are domg.\| A number of active men will be on the constant 
me of you may, perhaps, have some such | look-out agaiust these practices. When a fire 
buchtiess Connexions or acquaintances. We | has taken place, they will be soon upon the 

ld help you to open their eyes to the mad- | spot, and spare neither time nor labour to 

sof such practices. We would recommend | detect the criminal. Mor will erpense be 

Vow solemnly to show them, in the first place,— | grudged. A large subscription of money has 

D 2. How wicked such burnings are in the sight | beew made to furnish the means of detection 

God. \t is almost impossible to look at a | and the reward of discoverers. The very first 
lfullof corn stacks without lifting up our person who shall be the means of bringing to 
rts in thankfulness to that bounuiul Pro- | justice a single offender on the property of a 
Bence who bas given such a provision for the | subscriber, will receive the above reward, @ 
aepport of hes creatures, And when one of those | sum which may place him for all his life out of 
tures dares to commit this provision to the | the reach of poverty. When ovce convicted, 
es, does he not seem to throw back the | the criminal can have no hope of mercy: the 
sings of God in his face, and to say, ** Z| law will assuredly take its course, aud the 
ise the gift of thy hand?” ‘The wicked- | miserable man wiil quickly end his days under 
of nan did once, you know, provoke God | a load of infamy and remorse of couscieuce 
urse the earth, and make it bring forth | and forebodings of the vengeance of God. 
ns and thistles. Is not such base ingra- 7. We would hope, FRIENDS AND NEIGH- 
e almost enough to bring down a second | Bours, that if you press these considerations 
a heavier curse—that it shall bring forth | closely upon the ruouGuTs of the young and 
img but thorns and thistles? Show them | heedless, they may be sufficient to check the 
~~ first rising of any desire to do these deeds of 
darkness. 


8. We have taken up more of your time than 





’ 
How foolish such burnings are in respect 
ir own wants. A moment's thought must 


them, that if they could destroy the whole 
rty of their employer, iustead of paying 
n better, he would be able to pay them 
ing at all; and that the very last means 
ake bread cheap is to make wheat scarce. 
them again,— 

How little after all these burnings injure 
operty of the corn grower. ‘Thais indeed 
wretched reason for not doing a wicked 
but they who will listen to ne other, may 





we intended: but we cannot conclude without 
ove other friendly caution to all of you, 
young and old. Our country is overrun with 
STRANGERS of the most mischievous charac- 
ter. They hope to prosper by the progress of 
crime, and will therefore leave no stone un- 
turned to make others as wicked as them- 
selves. They will tell a thousand false tales 
to delude the unwary, ard lead them into 
practices which may end in their ruin. Be oa 
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your gue ird avainst these men, and believe no- know that the provisions have been 
thing that they say. The county of Norfolk made by their hands; and they should 
was always famous for its honesty: do nor’ yo, showed them, that they were 
perhaps your hfe, by listening wo these artful agp 38 the hes whe partook of 
and wicked strangers the provision. Poh! foolish canters! 
Y. We speak on the partof the association they know well enough that the land 
which we have meutioned above, and with iy bring forth something: besides thorns 
Your faithtul {friends and weighbours, and thistles; they know that it will con- 
THE COMMITTEE. | tinue to bring forth potatoes. In para- 
November 22th, 1831. eri aph 3, the labourers are told that the 
burnings will not raise their wages, but 
First of all, let me observe that this! will make the farmers unable to pay 
Commerrer do not choose to tell their them any wages at all; and they will 
names; and this clearly proves thatthere make bread dear instead of making it 
Was no man amongst them bold enough | cheap. They shoula have show ed them 
to sige this at once canting, threaten- | that what they vet now, in the shape of 
ine, and stupidaddress. In r iracraph 1.) wages, is sufficient to Keep them from 
we have a deal of cant and one lie; for! being half starved; and when they were 
Whoever had the impudence or the folly | representing it as desirable to them that 
to sav before that a man who has had, bread stoula be cheap, they should have 
ittim his power to prevent the commis- explai ined to them very clearly, what it 
sion of a crime, and i es Hot prevent V,| was that made Daddy Coke and the rest 
is equally cudty with hin who actually | of the land-holders and big farmers, es- 
commits the crime? Tf, for instance, | pecially in Norfolk, never cease to worry 
I were to see a chopst ck about to “st Government till the vy had rot the 
ve this canting fool a drubbing, I} Corn Bill passed for the express purpose 
wuld be able to prevent him trom be making bread dear, for what ion 
doing it; but L eertainly should notjealled the * protection of agriculture. 
prevent him; but must I then 6e quilty | But it would not have answered to have 


eudanger your character, ‘ ur conscience, 


gsrmcere wisiies for ey wes re are 


‘*— 


of an asyaudt > Poul impudent canter. | mentioned this, because the burners 
J Is hot the Way to procuce a cessa- i might the 0 have proceeded in their work, 
tion of the hires. lu this first pauracrapar | | ) re upon themselves as p! rorectors 
» 1 rabie atte riper is ask le LO persuade lot oericulture, ‘The fi TT) | lishn ess. the 
the labourers in general, that they are | sh Caine emptiness of paragraph 4, are 
nye tw eke as Cae date Darn ene | fully exposed by the contents of para- 
_ prtends and i wuurs, Who used toler iphs S and 6; for if the. fires do 
bye me orders, peasant and mo Yer! the owner of the consumed property 
the writer is very much puzzled to find! no harm, why be in such a passiou 
out somebody to wh m to impute the} with the burners ? ie sall them 
ress an’, uasaort, is tinpossible for | villains, skulking cowards, wretches, and 
x to read Without being | miscreants ? why kee ep cui irds constantly 
hiiled with ce Menipt lor the Writer; he} on foot ? why make sub- criptions ? why 
capt e the insincerity ol the stuf: he | offer a reward so enorme us, aas to “© plac 
rust see t it inn of the coaxing; '** ghe informer for hes life out of the 
™ bye ” sey ans Pee eelve Ehe wretched | °° reach of poverty ?” why hold out this 
ike fee ; a { A Wnression up a his tempt tat 7 mito ye Vv x? he like of whi ch 
a + rH phe - e ti + ise ry 7 that om committed i 1 Be rks! ire last yei ir! 
In paragraph 2. this wis " : lia rp why put into print the infamous ile, 
call upon God. ‘They tell the | indians ae Geath 13° sure to follow convection, 
that w they sce a vard full of ioe eaten ¢ thege torious to all England, that 
stacas, tev ou ) ad the r he be Free IAS GOODM AN, wlio set five 
n tha ' : Bein Hearts res with bis own hand, and for private 


God had made ¢ rT, isiou Winch malice toa, had his life spared ? 


SOF tiis creatures i ey If 
° ; : S< in par agrap » . 66 nd 
Seen to ive fol y les that th ' h 7 d> the friends a ; 


vourers  nety hbours” hi: ad been requested to press 
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good lumps of beef and bacon and | shoft, when Daddy Coke shall cease to 
ne ood beer down into the bellies of | pocwet the proceeds of the lighi-house, 
“young and heedlvss,” instead of the young and thoughtless country 


ing this rubbishing threatening 
Off upon their * thoughts, * there would 


Have been some sense in the request ; 


even this would have been swept 


‘ yay by the stopid stuff of the next para- 


ph : about the country being overrun 
th STRANGERS, which impudent lie 


;people will again live in the farm- 
houses, and then the fires will totally 
ceise. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


— —— 


ANSWER 


of the Labourers to the above Canting and 
Lullying Address. 


still kept up for the basest of all pur- 

ses. Whetherthe county of Norfolk 
ays was, as this fellow says it was, 

& fa. ous for its honesty,” L know not. | 

believe that, in that respect, it always | 

My participated with the rest of this | 

Ace-happyv country ; but if it had that | 

me, this canting, mean, lying,and at the | 

Me time, threatening Committee have | * 

bne their best to deprive it of that fame, 
the sentiments expressed in the con- | 
ing paragraph I heartily concur ; 

dat is to say, | sincerely wish for the 
elfare of the labourers ; but the wel- 
are that 1 mean has something tangible | 

Ad even corporeal in it; namely, good |“ those of beasts of burden ! 

Wage: to the labourer, paid him by the, Mr. Committee! Now come and cant 

er, at the fire- side, over a familiar! again to us, and call us your ‘“ neiwgh- 
in former times ; and | dvurs aud friends.” ‘That is our answer 
handed to him by ai to you. Go, you hypocrites! Nothing 
but that fire, to which the Bible dooms 

Dappy Coke’s agricultar 1 you, will ever soften your tron hearts ! 

“ The young and thoughtless 1” We read also, in the Scotsman news- , 
Mose young and thoughtless ought to! paper of the SOth November, the fol- 
sleeping in the farmer's house, and not | lowing : -—* Ba baritu—A case, indi- . 
r en out to make room for the music|“ cating such a total want of feeling as 
aa the dancing master. Here is the |“ Scotland could scarcely have been ex- 

BE of all the evil; and until this root| pected to exliibit, occurred a few days 

Me torn up, you mi ay cant and coax and |“ ago’ in Calton, Glasgow. The child 

Bey and threaten and watch and offer | of a poor man having died, he was , 
Wards and lie till vou be black in the | “ under the necessity of applying to the 

» You never will have peace ayain. | ** elder of. his district for a coffin. It 
» how is anybody to compel the! ‘* being a rule dale/y adopted by the 
Mers to take yearly servants into the} heritors of the Barony, that the elders 
ibe as for meriy ’ An Act of Parlia- | are not to be allowed to give any oc- 

M, without any-thing unconstitu- |‘ casional aid during the interval of 

ul in it; without any injustice to)“ their meetings; in other words, 

Body ; without any direct interfer- | give no aid to a pauper without au- 
in private affairs; without any thority obtained at the monthly meet- 
ty inflicted on anybody, would |‘ ings, the elder applied to was not at 
AY aan ied the whole thing in | liberty to do more for: the poor man 
inzle year; but, to have such an | ‘* than to give him the coffin, but out 
bf Parliament, we must first drive |“ of his‘own pocket he gave him 1s. Gd. 
the candles and beneamy and his} to aid him in burying his child. The 
ent of cooks and cork-drawers. In| body was enclosed’in a coflin, carried 





Mr. Commirree,—We.- have read the 
following in the Cambridge and Hunt- 
ingdon dndependent Press, of the 10th 
Dec.: ** We last week copied from a 
“'lory paper, the Hertford County 
Press, a statement of a poor man at 
** Ware, who having been yoked by the 
“neck to a gravel-cart, was dragged 
* beneath the wheel, and crushed to. 
‘death. Is it to be wondered that the 
‘‘ ininds of the poor become bruta/ized, 
while their tasks are assimilated to 
"here, 
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“ to the church-v ard, and deposited in | 


“the grave but there it was destined 
“not to remain. The poor nan was) 


unable to pay the expenses reguived by | 


, . am 
* the bailte of the HuUry bie yround, ana | 


* the elder not having authority to pay 
‘“ them from the tunds of the parish, the 
- bods was désinter) d and given back 


‘to the parent, who carried the coffin | 


} 


home under his arm! Could it have 


a. 


believed that in Scotland, @h- 
“lightened Scotland, such barbarity 
Would have been p actised a - ku- 
lightened ! Ohno! You, Mr. Com- 


Ort ent t ifene al Laan these 


poor S 1 poopl Sod, in time, vou 

will be id they too, most effeciua ly 

Chie: hiened ! Poh you fools ! keep 

your breath to evo! you. Go, and get 
{ knglishman and this 

Scotchman, before you call on us to 
ur lie vens unce of God ! 









Tuespay, JANUARY 3, 1632. 
INSOLVENTS. 


HERON, J., and J. Comer, Liverpool, tailors, 


Seeereeyises es 


TlOlertwlwewse Be 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


HILL, J., Little Pulteney-st., Golden-square, 


dy er. 
BANKRUPYTS. 


UTT, W., Sheerness, linen-draper. 

ALVERLEY., H., Secotton, Yorks., tanner. 

ARPENTER, J., Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 

lin n-draper. 

CAZENOVEJ.,Broad-street-buildings,uncer- 
writer. 

COURTENAY, C. B., Robert-st., Adelpli, 


doctor of medicine, 


, 


P 
{ 
( 


. 


TL te OF eH 


DIXON, M., Hessle, Kingston-upon-Hul, : 
corn- dealer. 13 
EDGE, J., Derby, mercer. ' 


KLSTON, W., Eyre-street-hill, victualler. 

HALL, J., Kingston-upon-Hull, and Cotting: 
| ham, Yorkshire, tobaccouist. 
| HARVEY, W. sen., Birmingham, sword: cutler 
|HINDE, J., New-ct., Crutched-friars, wine 
| merchant. 

HIUDSON, J., Sheffield, table-knife-cutler. 
HUDSON, R., Manchester, timber-merchan' 
| MITCHELL, H.G.,Bermoudsey-wall, Surrey, 
| Wine and spirit-merchant. 
NOBLE, W. A., Devonshire-square, Bishops 


oh 


AR aie 


Cll 


CllIil Serle 


ry 


ite-street. 


PITT. R., Ibstock, Leicesters., inn-keeper. 


} P ra}. ‘ ’ . rer ’ 
SH , Black eet, Borough, | PLATT, J., Manchester, publican. 
, er. SHAW. 1, Gracechurch,-st., cheesemonger 
’ ROW t., Cheapside, ware-| THOMSON, E., H. and T. G. Thompson, > 
Martin’s-lane, and Cockspur-street, linet & 
Hl rt, \ i} ( | | | abetu t { ira er ; 
ars }) Se 
| 2 7 ' /WOOD, C., and K. Poole, Abchurch-lane, 
‘ It | tit NS | | ii i S t Na Ny | bill-brokers. 


BANKRUPTS., 


(y\} \ \ | be ( h t-la l alii 
(RAMPTON Kirt Cum 
tert 1 ] T tl 
EVANS, J., Barge-vard, Kiershburv, ware 


LLELAND, H., Live 
GRIFFITHS, Boy 


LEES, | Ll): twich, VW 


orcestershire, salt 


n sclures 
MASON, T.. Pinner, Middlesex, horse-dealer 
SHERWOOD. R ate of Pri . & 
. 3 late rioces-st., Stam- 
ford-s Blackfriars-rd,, builder 


W ATSON, B.L., Live: 
WINTER, W., Bris 


re 
Vi, SUTRPeCun, 


~ 


SCOTCH SI OUESTRATIONS., 
BAYNE, A... G! Seow, miller. 
STEVENSON, A 


» Edinburgh, grocer. 


poo!,flag-manufacturer, | and a considerable quantity of flour, which: ag 


| 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. OH 
os 
' DUNCAN, A., Angur, and M. M‘Ra, Inve 
‘| ness and Ross-shire, &c., cattle-dealers. ¥ 
Ht NDERSON, W. and Co., Edinburg! 
| victuallers. ; 
SCRYMGEOUR,J.Edinburgh,cabinet- make 
"| TWEEDIE, J,, Ediuburgh, bauker. 





LONDON MARKETS. 
{ 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, JANnwat 
| 2.—The past week furnished our market w!® & 
plentiful supplies of all descriptious of graid) a 









with the fresh supplies of this morning, caus 
a large show of samples of all kinds of com 
The finest parcels of wheat alone bave obtain} 
last quotations: to make sales of other 9°” 
the trade is so exceedingly dull that le 
prices were taken. Superfine barley ca” 
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ported lower, there having been some de- 
d for such to-day, but other qualities are 
nely dull of sale. Beans, both old and 
#, all very dull, and rather lower. Boiling 
, of fine quality, meet sale at last week's 
. Grey peas are again full ls. per quarter 
r. The supe rabundant supply of oats 
tended to depress this article, as our 
rs hesitate to purchase; and for such 
els as have met sale, a reduction of Is. 
2s. per quarter have taken place from the 
s of last Monday. ‘The flour trade re- 
Ds in the same stagnant state, but the top 
inal price is not altered by our millers. 


50s. 
36s. 
D5s. 


to 66s. 
to 40s, 
to 30s, 
to —s, 
to 40s, 
to —Ss 
to 37s, 
to 41s, 
to 36s. 
26s, to 27s. 
—s. tou —S. 
—s. to —S, 


58s. tu 63s, 


“eet ew eee eeeneeeve 


> ——fine.. eeecece eese reece 
+ Peas, ee 


— Boilers *“*®eere 


—s. 
36s. 


—sS, 


36s. 
40s. 
Sds. 
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7 Beans, Old. eee 
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PROVISIONS. 
* Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s. 


ee — Sicies, new... 50s. to 54s. 
NPRork. liudia, new ..125s. 0d. to 127s. 
Pork, sae new ...67s. 6d. to —s. per barl. 
Batter, belfast -l0ls. to —s. per cwt. 
—— Carlow ..... 101s. to 105s. 
pe — Cork ...... 99s. to —s, 
we ——_ Limerick .. 99s. to 
. Waterford... 95s. to 
——— Dublin ....96s. to 
~ Chee se , ( heshire. — 86% to &4s. 
— Gloucester, Double... 56s. to 65s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..50s, to 54s. 
Edam .......46s. to 52s, 
— Gouda ...... 44s. to 48s. 
= @ms, Irish, . 62s. to 70s. 


per cwt. 


—sSs, 
Ys, 


—S,. 





SMITHFIELD.—Jauuary 2 


this market, on Friday, there was no 
tion worthy of notice, as regarded good 
BS, excepting for veal, which was lower. | 
gh the supp ‘ly to-day is not large, there 
ite enous gh of both beasts and sheep. A | 
icked scots have made something more 
our top quotation, but the general trade 
bout the same as this day week, For | 
us, the best downs are selling at 5s.: 
her sorts are considered a shade lower | 
Jast Monday. There is some difference | 
inion on this point, but we think our 
eut will fairly meet it. Weal, for the 
no higher than 5s. 2d. 
sts » 2419; Sheep and lambs, 16,500; 
127; pigs, 120, 


. Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. 


126 
MARK-!.ANE.—Friday, Jan. 6. 


The arrivals this week are fair, and the 
prices rather lower than on Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 


3 per Cent Cons. shut. 





Consuls for Account (Thursday), 83$. 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition. 
COBSBETT’S Spelling-Books 
| (Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
of 


A ee to my own 
rammar; 


Such a thing having been frequently sug- 
_ gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 





This | have written by way 





1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
| work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


| 2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 

“Mr. “JAMES Pau CoppetT.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
‘of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 

| this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 

ination. I made myself acquainted with the 
| best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 

words could make it. Also of the keeping of 

Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 

1 understood as well as any body could, and 

‘in all their details. It includes my writings 

'alsoon the Straw Plait. A Iuodecimo Vo- 

lume. Price 2s. fd, 


| 4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 


RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
_and on fine paper, is 5s. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


_a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
/ing and managing of Hot- beds and Green- 
, houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Price 6s, 
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6. THE WOODLANDS; or,a Trea- |clerzy, vexatious and oppressive tithe suit 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant = pares aim set pict are mag strecy 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, ou , =e nee eat 3 i ad * dedi oe esa 
the pruning, and on the curing down, ot Fo- | Fe — ee Mee an a 1 Prac ad, Lariship 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods. Price las. bound | and oppre ssiou In the “ve estasucs Courts, arf 
their evils aud abuses; abstracts of bills 
um Boards. Parliament for regulating tithes, &c., whic 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, | will be strictly examined and commente 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, | upon, and their objecets and tendency explaiuel 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the | and the debates on such bills; petitions to th 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this | two Houses of Parliament respecting tithe, 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. | &c., which, if copies be seut to the editor, wi 

| be printed at length, or abstracted, accoriiy 
tu their importance ; eveuts of the precediy 
-- ————— | month, inclusing debates in Pariiameu, 
speeches and proceedings at public meeting, 
peltical unions and other svcieties iu Eng au 
and lre!aud, relating to ecclesiastical relurag 
tithes, &c.3; reviews of receut publicat ons ot 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


On the Ist of February, 1852, will be pub- 
lished, price ls, to be regularly conunue 
on the first of every month, No. 1. of 

’ 


FESHE CHURCH REFORMER’S MAGA- | the same subjects. 3 
f ZINE.—The plan of this publication | Letters and communications from corn 
has been suggested by the loud aud incessant | spondents, which are respectiully solicited, a 
requested to be seut free of postage, address 
tu the Editor, at the Publisver’s. 
London: Effiughain Wilson, Royal 
change. és. 


outery which has beew raised thr sue hout 
England and Ireland for a reformation of the 
abuses of the Established Church, iu respect 
to the temporal power, and the revenues of 
the Clergy, particularly tithes. ; 
From the extraordimary and growing inte: | CHOLERA MORBUS, TYPHUS FEV: 
rest and anaity which this verv important &c. 
question has excited in the public mind for EAUFOY’S CONCENTRATED DIS 
some time | am, and more especially since the i] FECIING SOLUTIONS OF Ti 
rejecti u of the Reform Bill, and the eager] CHLORIDE OF SODA AND OF LIM 
desire for information respecting ecclesiastical Prepared of uniform strength, accordiug | 
affairs w nic has now manifested by persous of | the Formula of M. LaparKxaous, of P. ris. 
every rauk mm sucsety, it is hoped that a BEAUFOY & Co., of South Lambeth, Lo 
favourable reception will be afforded to a pe- don, feel it their diy to caution the Pub 
Te cabaamencn mnie wee = sae against the danger of usiug per st 
establishment of the Charch aud the so by ey “— ee ering, Mae a aid 
which it 1s regulated, with ut auyv sorbent. ape rap owe — wrap a - 
its spirit ht | doctrines, and coutaii iug full and es : Chiurides are. O65 applica ile cal 
accurate lutelligence of the various rmaeasare = se. Daye rae precsenny eit 
pena p. ar asures | these made in their Laboratory. 
which at e about to be brought before Partia- Tie Public safety demands a public dec! 
mater and of cee ees cecetastial | ration that these drectiqus have bee ef 
nected with the subject of church reform, and | ee diff : _ nm the Venders = aad 
Which is iniended to exhibit such a faithial ate “ey — — essential part 
mirror of pubhe opinion as will enable both | irom Beaufoy S preparations. — - 
the clergy and lsity tu discern the sirus of the Beauloy’s wenuine Preparations, accor’ 
we weday . > ito LaLarraque’s Formula, are. easily 6h 
The following is an outline of what are | = ", aa areas oer ad 
intended to form the } rincipal coutenuts of the | arto | iiss ele ee ma 
work Origiual artic les, aud eatracits frou 7 a — been opened. . d Dr 
“gitativn to ths tind Se py ‘act respectable Chemists an a 
origin, and lustitaution, of tithes and ather | ~ a8 . ne" — be San gratis, a + r 
femporal ties of tae Church ; amount of Church } Cl rit (ae. probes —_ i 
Revenues, avd their distribution: values of | ee have been successfully me 
preven is, and other | Fr oy -_ - pay say Suda; 36. 
i livings and benefices, and salaries of | roe oe a aquest Battie inclene vet 
stipendiary curates; temperate, but unsparine ctions for dilution and use eacluse 
i¢ Chtrch . vene- , e sealed wees. 
Cuermhvus expenditure, useless. dig- They aime scans Chlorides <p own 
' wecures, pluralities, &c. &c. > policy | Chl Omg uty. The Venders of be (0 
end expedicnce of the tithe system, aud evils | ~~ tng pins consequently exempt 
; Stamp-office informations. 
| 


aud abuses of the jaw | t} } $ 
ne ia Of tithe 5, Al + divests S 
remarkable tia] ‘hs ul ‘ outh Lambeth, London, Dec. 13, ] al. a 


ue Cases receutly decided iu the | 

£ou ‘ , itt au : . 
rts of equity and Jaw; local and persona! | 

rT) Yul . hale t ’ ’ ! 

eMevances arising from nou-residence of the} 
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®xposures of the abuses of 
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